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What Do These 
Words Mean? 


ADJURE 
ABASE 
ABULIA 
AESTHETE 


Use these four words in a sentence 
and win a prize. 


FIRST PRIZE: $15 
SECOND PRIZE: $10 
THIRD PRIZE: $5 


20 PRIZES OF $3.50 CONKLIN 
MECHANICAL PENCILS 


Awards will be made to students who 
submit the shortest meaningful sen- 
tence using these four words in such 
a way that their use is correct and 
their meaning is clearly indicated. 

The words may be used in any of 
their forms, for example: adjure may 
be used as adjured or as adjuration, etc. 


Rules 


1. Any student regularly enrolled in a 
high school of junior or senior grade 
in the U. S. is eligible for the prizes. 


2. Only one sentence may be sub- 
mitted by a contestant. 


3. Decision of judges is final. In case 
of tie, full amount of prizes will be 
awarded to both parties. 


4. Entries must be postmarked before 
midnight, June 1, 1934. Address to 
VOCABULARY EDITOR, SCHO- 
LASTIC, 155 E. 44th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


5. Each entry must be accompanied 
by the following information, either 
on this coupon or copied on a separate 
sheet : 


Name and address of two drug stores 
nearest school, most popular with 


students 


Name and address of two candy stores 
nearest school, most popular with 


students 


If your school has a cafeteria or candy 
counter, name of person in charge. 


Candy Counter 
Cafeteria 
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NE hundred years ago this month the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania passed its first 
Common Schools Act providing for free 
public education of all children. This cen- 

tennial is being celebrated by schools throughout the 

Keystone Commonwealth, and several features in this 

issue of Scholastic call attention to it. In the spring 

of 1935, there will be a nation-wide observance of the 
300th anniversary of the foundation of the first 
secondary school in America, the Boston Latin 

School. It is plain that education for all the people 

who desire it and have the capacity to assimilate it is 





a very old institution in America and one which is- 


deeply embedded in our democratic system. 
Education has been taken too much for granted 
by the American people. Having enjoyed for fifty 
years a constantly increasing degree of public 
prestige and support, the school system was not 


prepared for the rapid 
shrinkage of its income 
which in the past four 


years has followed upon the 
general economic collapse. 


The public is _ scarcely nine 1S TORE 
aware, even today, that its See a 
schools are facing a major ele We Ue 
national crisis. The de- we we 


pression reached the schools 
later than it did industry. 
And while recovery is under 
way in some departments 
of our national life, the ef- 
fects of depression are still 
deepening in education and 
will continue to do so for 
years to come. Here are 
some of the casualties: 

By April 1, 1934, 20,000 
schools had closed entirely 
through lack of funds, and 
children of school age are receiving no schooling 
whatever. One out of every two cities has been com- 
pelled to drop some important school service or 
shorten its term from one to four months. One out 
of every three teachers is working for less than the 
minimum industrial wage under the NRA ($14 a 
week). Twenty-five thousand teachers have been 
dropped, while a million more pupils have entered 
the schools. Two hundred thousand certificated 
teachers are unemployed. Teachers in at least 18 
states and hundreds of cities are unpaid for from one 


more than two million 
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to fifteen months, or are being paid in warrants cash- 
able at discounts of ten per cent or more. 

These grave difficulties are the result of (1) The 
reduction in the values of property, which are the 
principal tax base of local school support; (2) Re- 
duction in state support from similar causes; (3) 
Delinquencies in payment of taxes by citizens; (4) 
Loss, or “freezing” of school funds in closed banks; 
(5) Wide differences in wealth between states. 

The necessity for Federal support of education is 
so obvious as to need no argument. If the Govern- 
ment can spend ten billion dollars on public works, 
relief, “agricultural adjustment,” and the salvaging 
of banks, railroads, insurance companies, to keep the 
wheels of industry turning, it is clear that it can and 
must do something equally munificent for the next 
generation of its human timber. A program now 
before Congress calls, in part, for an appropriation 
of $50,000,000 during the 
school year 1933-34, to be 
allotted to the states ac- 
cording to need; $100,000,- 
000 for the year 1934-35; 
allocation of at least 10 
per cent of public works 
funds to school buildings 
and repairs; and $30,000,- 
000 to help students with- 
out funds to attend college. 

If Uncle Sam agrees to 
help the schools, as there is 
every reason to believe he 
will, the schools have an 
equal obligation on their 
side. We need a New Deal 
in education, as in econom- 
ics. In administration, for 
instance, we must get rid of 
the absurdity of having 
127,000 independent school districts in the United 
States, with, in some states, actually more school 
board members than teachers! We must have better 
trained teachers and higher standards of certification 
for them. We must end the discrimination against 
rural schools and Negro schools. But, more than all 
else, we must build a modern, scientific, and socially- 
minded curriculum. If you believe these things, make 
your needs and desires felt, through your Principal 
and Superintendent, your School Board, your Parent- 
Teacher Association, your state officials, and your 
Senators and Congressmen! 
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The Night 
of the Storm 


A Story by 
ZONA GALE 


T one minute the prairie had 
been empty and white under 
a low gray sky. In the next 
minute the air was filled 
with fine, pelting snow ‘which drove 
with fury and whirled in a biting 
wind. 

On the main road across the Lewis- 
ton Open, a man came riding. He 
was galloping with the wind, yet in all 
his haste he stopped at every one of 
the few scattered houses on the plain 
and pounded on the door. The women, 
already busy at supper, answered the 
summons wondering, or the men came 
running from stables and cow-sheds, 
and to these the horseman cried his 
message and was off before the gaping 
folk could stay him with questions: 

“Stephen Mine’s little girl’s lost. 
She’s been gone an hour. ‘Nother 
searchin’ party starts as soon’s enough 
get to Stephen’s. Take your lanterns 
and some rope.” 

With that he was off—Jake Mul- 
let, on his way to Pillsbury’s store in 
Lewiston to ring for the bucket bri- 
gade and to telephone to the few in 
the neighborhood who had telephones. 


“Hannah Mine’s girl,’ said the 
women. “Which one? Oh, not the 
baby. It can’t be the baby!” 


It went up like one cry, all over 
the Open, while the men made ready 
to leave, and brought rope, and the 
women filled the lanterns. More than 
one woman girt her skirts about her 
and set forth with her man, certain 
that Hannah Mine needed comforting 
and, it might be, serving, and unable 
to wait at home in any case. But 
when they reached Mine’s little house, 
they found that Hannah had gone 
with the first searching party, and 
their glances sweeping the three chil- 
dren huddled by the fire told the 
truth. The lost child was Hannah 
Mine’s baby. Somewhere out in that 
storm, already for more than an hour, 
was Stephen and Hannab Mine’s 
baby, three-year-old Lissa. 

Meanwhile, Jake Mullet was rid- 
ing. And when he had done what 
he could in Lewiston, he took the 
lower road back, and now he was 
facing the storm and its fury was 
growing with the darkness. When 













the first farmhouse 
light showed through 
the thick white, Jake 
groaned. She was so 
little—if night came, 
or if in two hours 
they had not found 
her, who could hope 
that they would be in 
time. 

He continued to 
call at the little 
houses and to shout 
his message to any 
whom he met lumbering through the 
snow. But when he came to one 
house, on the forty adjoining Ste- 
phen’s forty, he did not stop. 

“No use wastin’ breath on Waldo 
Rowan,” he thought, and galloped on. 
He crossed the cut—a queer, ragged 
gap in the plain, shallow and _ rock- 
filled—and saw a figure fighting its 
way on foot. 


“Turn back to Mine’s!” Jake 
shouted. “His little girl’s lost. 
3 eg 


Then he stopped. Here was Waldo 
Rowan himself, who had not spoken 
to Stephen and Hannah for ten years, 
as all the Open knew. 

“They wouldn’t have my help! 
Waldo flung back. 

Jake pounded on, carrying coils of 
rope for the searchers who were now 
to spread in a great circle, threading 
the rope, and so come drawing in. 
He gave not another thought to the 
only one on the Open who had failed 
to answer his appeal. Everybody was 
used to this feud between Mine and 
Waldo. Stephen would have done the 
same if it was Waldo’s child was lost. 
But Waldo had no children to lose. 
In the days when he and Stephen 
were friends they had loved the same 
woman, and Stephen had won her, 
Waldo said, through a lie. She and 
Stephen had raised their family and 
seemed happy. Waldo married a girl 
of the village who had died, with their 
two-year-old baby, only a year ago, 
Since then he had lived alone, and he 
was dead to Stephen, as Stephen was 
to him. 

At his own line fence now, Waldo 
Rowan, that enemy to Stephen, left 
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the road and plunged into a grove of 
dwarf oak and on into a denser stretch 


of wood. It was evident that this 
storm was to continue “twenty-four 
hours at the least,” and he wanted a 
look at his traps. He found some 
empty, one dragged away, and in one 
something pitiful and struggling help- 
lessly, and moaning, which he des- 
patched and dropped in his bag. And 
as he did so he thought, as he had 
thought before: 

“Blowed if I wouldn’t druther live 
on corn-bread than do it. Blowed if 
I ever set another trap.” 

He plunged down into the cut, 
which was the short way to his cabin. 
There was another reason for haste 
beside the weather. He had been out 
all day and creeping in his veins came 
the giddiness and tremor which pre- 
cede a chill; and with it, too, that 
curious lightness of head, of body. 
which presage a possible illness. He 
must get indoors, build a great fire, 
heat his kettle of soup, wrap up 
warmly and sleep it off. ; 

“T’d ought to had the doctor give 
me something when I met him this 
noon,” Waldo thought. ‘‘What was’t 
he said? He was going sixteen mile 
north. He won't be back tonight. I 
guess I can mope it out... .” 

The snow was of a deceiving soft- 
ness and piled on the rock of the cut 
as if billows of foam had rolled in, 
lapped, and now lay quiet. Here the 
wind roared through from the north- 
west, catching the tops of the white 
pines and making a furious singing. 
And on that wind, Waldo heard a 
cry. 

He heard it for a little before he 
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knew that he heard it—with that 
strange inner ear which catches sound 
too light to be less delicately meas- 
ured. An animal or a way of the 
wind, he might have called it and 
thought no more; but when he was 
deep in the cut and before he began 
the rough ascent, abruptly this cry 
rose on a single piercing note, and fell 
again to its quiet pulsing. He lis- 
tened.... 

Still uncertain of what he had 
heard, he turned north and kept along 
the cut, at every few steps stopping 
to turn his head to the wind. He 
was ready to face back, and then it 
came again. There was no mistaking 
now, and he broke into a run. 

For all his running, he made slow 
progress, for there was no trail up the 
bottom of the cut, and the rocks were 
rough and huddled. He would have 
climbed the side and followed the 
trail on the west of the rim, but he 
had an instinct that whatever he 
sought cried from the bottom of the 
cut. He dared not halloo for fear if 
this were; say, a child, he should 
frighten it. His impulse was to run 
back to the road and wait. for the 
next passer-by to help him, but he 
dared not do that lest the faint cry be 
swallowed in snow, and darkness. He 
kept on, stumbling, scrambling over 
rocks waist-high. Once the faint 
voice ceased for so long that ! told 
himself that he had imagined the 
whole. Then it came again, there was 
now no mistaking what it was. Then 
it was silent until he heard it as a 
deep, sobbing breath behind him, and 
he had passed it. 

He turned, sought on his hands and 
knees, called softly, whistled, as he 
might to a little dog. A faint, wailing 
cry came from the slope just above 
him. He clambered towards it, his 
arms sweeping an arc; his hands 
brushed something yielding, and he 
was rewarded by a little scream of 
terror. He gathered the child in his 
arms. 

She was very little and light. As 
soon as she felt herself on his breast, 
she yielded to him and snuggled 
weakly, like a spent puppy. This 
was an attitude that she knew, and 
she lay quiet, occasionally drawing a 
long, sobbing breath. She was cloaked 
and hooded, but Waldo, feeling for 
her hands, found them ice-cold, and 
one was bare. He unwound the scarf 
from his neck and wrapped her. All 
the time, the fact that it was Stephen 
Mine’s child was barely in his con- 
sciousness. It was merely a child, 
terribly near freezing, terribly near 
death. 

To retrace his steps over the rocks 
with her in his arms was another 
thing than forcing his own progress. 
Now he must move slowly and feel 
for each step; he must go round the 
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rock pilés now, and not over them. 
He must get back to the point where 
the trail crossed the cut, and ascended 
to his cabin. And now the darkness 
had fallen; the wind had its way with 
him, his neck was bared to the blow- 
ing snow, he was cutting his shoes 
on jagged points and the edges of the 
rocks. When at last he found the up- 
trail, made the ascent of the side and 
traversed the distance to his cabin, 
he was shivering and chattering and 
hardly able to stand. 

The cabin was cold, but he had left 
the fire ready to light. He laid the 
child on a quilt before the leaping 
blaze, untied her hood and chafed her 
little hands. She was terribly cold 
and in a perilous drowsiness. Waldo 
brought in his kettle of soup, hung it 
on the crane, dipped a little in a tin 
cup and held it in the blaze. When 
he had forced the warmed liquid be- 
tween her lips, he undressed her feet 
and rubbed them with snow. Her 
cheeks and fingers were rosy, but he 
feared for the small white feet. 

“How'll I get word to Stephen?” 
he thought, and in that area in which 
his sick brain was working, there was 
no thought of anything wrong be- 
tween Stephen and him. All that had 
dropped away. 

“Hannah’s little girl,’ he thought 
once, and touched her hair. He had 
never seen any of Hannah’s children. 
Sitting there beside the child, hearing 
her soft breathing, talking to her a 
little in awkward repetitions, nothing 
was in his mind save deep thankful- 
ness that he had found her. Occa- 
sionally he would rouse her and shé 
would give her sleepy smile and close 
her eyes again. Once or twice she 
yawned, and he was enchanted by the 
little tasting curl of her lips before 
she finally closed them. 

His chill had now settled upon the 
man so that he was shaking. He 
drank a cupful of the soup, and said 
that it would have to be he who 
would go to tell Stephen that he had 
found her. But he could not leave 
her there alone, and he saw that when 
she was thoroughly warmed, he must 
wrap her up and take her home. That 
half mile would not matter to him 
now—only he must make it soon, 
soon, before he grew worse. When 
the baby was warm and rested, they 
would go. 

He sat in his chair before the hot 
fire, the strong soup ran in his blood, 
his weariness preyed upon him, his 
head sank upon his breast. 

He was wakened by a sound which 
at first he thought came from with- 
out: a calling and trampling. Abruptly 
this impression changed, and his eyes 
went to the child in terror. It was 
she—it was her breathing. That 
rough, rattling sound was in her little 
throat, and in a moment Waldo knew. 
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His two years of fatherhood were 
there to serve him, and he sprang up 
in that terror which all watchers upon 
children know. 

In the same instant; the noise which 
he had fancied to be without was 
sharpened and defined. It was as he 
had thought—a trampling of feet. He 
did not see the face outside the cabin 
window, but there was a leap of feet 
onto his threshold and Jake Mullet 
was there, looking like a snow man. 
And he whirled and shouted: 

“Stephen! Here—she’s here!” 

There was a rush of cold air across 
the floor, and Waldo sprang before 
the child, and lifted the quilt to cover 
her. At the same instant, Stephen 
Mine leaped into the room. 

“Here!” he cried out in a terrible 
voice. “Here?” 

He strode forward, tore the quilt 
from Waldo’s hand and looked. The 
door filled with faces, with figures 
crusted with snow, and the cruel night 
air swept in and possessed the cabin. 
Waldo turned to the throng at the 
door and shook both fists in the air. 

“Get in or get out!” he shouted. 
“Don’t leave the door open on her. 
She’s sick.” 

They crowded in the room, stamp- 
ing and breathing loudly, and they 
made way for a woman who came 
staggering in and threw herself beside 
the child. It was Hannah Mine, and 
she dared not touch the baby with her 
own stiff hands and in her wet gar- 
ments. She only crouched beside her, 
and burst inté6 terrible dry sobs. The 
cabin door was sharply shut, and then 
the thirty or more men‘and women 
who had crowded into the room, be- 
came conscious of its fearful tension. 

Stephen Mine stood with his child 
at his feet, and he lifted his head 
and looked at Waldo. Stephen was 
a huge man, black and thick. Waldo, 
small, and shaken by his chill, began 
to tell how all this had come about: 

“In the cut, Stephen,’ he said, 
“about a quarter mile down the cut, 
toward Rightseys. I’d been to look 
at my traps, and I heard her cry. 
She was in the bottom of the cut—I 
found her. I’ve rubbed snow on her 
feet—but I’m afraid... .” 

Stephen Mine came close to Waldo 
and looked down at him. 

“You expect I’m going to believe 
that,” he said. 

The silence in the room was instant 
and terrifying. 

Waldo lifted his face. The matted 
hair was low on his forehead—he 
brushed it aside and his clear eyes 
met Stephen’s; but his shaking hands 
and his shaking voice gave doubt to 
his hearers. 

“Stephen, I swear. . 
and Stephen laughed. 

“T seen you sneaking past my place 

(Continued on page 12) 


.” he began, 
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ZONA GALE 


- Creator of 
Small Town Types 


by 


MABEL A. BESSEY 


O lover of the short story can 

be unaware of the work of 

Zona Gale; for her character 

sketches and her keen pen- 
pictures of average men and women 
appear in many of our most popular 
magazines. Her delightful volume, 
Yellow Gentians and Blue, is a com- 
pilation of some of these stories. 
Perhaps you have read “The Biog- 
raphy of Blade,’ “Charivari,”’ or 
“The Blue Velvet Gown.” The vol- 
ume, Old-Fashioned Tales, which ap- 
peared this last year, and from which 
“The Night of the Storm,” the story 
here reprinted, comes, is similar in 
scope. 

Born in Wisconsin, August 24, 
1874, Zona Gale feels that she has 
“always written.” Her first book of 
fiction and verse, printed, bound in 
ribbon, and illustrated by the author, 
appeared to a selected few when she 
was seven. In high school, she says 
she wrote a play that nobody ever 
saw. The average number of rejec- 
tion slips were at first her portion. 
The story goes that so great was her 
elation at the first check received for 
a story that she traveled forty miles 
to be at home just two hours in order 
to show it. 

Her college work was done at the 
State University of Wisconsin and 
there she took both the bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees. Later, she was 
given an honorary degree by the same 
university. 

After graduation, Miss Gale was a 
reporter on various Wisconsin news- 
papers, and followed that experience 
with work on a New York news- 
paper. Her assignments were inclined 
to be difficult, but she never shirked 
them and seemed always able to give 
her news stories a vivid narrative 
touch and an individual sense of 
humor. She worked incessantly, even 
employing the moments while waiting 
for an interview to jot down the idea 
for a poem or to plot out a story. 

William Lyon Phelps says that 
Zona Gale “passed into literature 
through journalism and sentimental 
fiction.” For a time it was feared 


that she might join the ranks of those 
who turned out fiction for the mo- 
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ment only, but in 
her first novel of 
distinction, Birth, 
which appeared 
about 1918, there 
was definite 
artistic develop- 
ment. Birth, be- 
cause of an un- 
popular title or 
unsuccessful ad- 
vertising, never received the acclaim 
which it deserved, but two years later 
Miss Lulu Bett appeared and estab- 
lished Miss Gale as a writer worthy 
to rank with Edith Wharton and Sin- 
clair Lewis in her depiction of Ameri- 
can life. Miss Lulu Bett shows a 
fidelity to truth, an economy of dic- 
tion, and a beauty of structure which 
demands recognition of the highest 
order. Turned into a play by the 
novelist herself, it won the Pulitzer 
Prize for 1920. Speaking of this 
book, Miss Gale says: 


“I'd like to feel that Miss Lulu Bett is 
a product of small-town America, not 
essentially the Middle West. There’s very 
little variation in character between state 
and state—perhaps ‘r’s’ sound strange, 
or clothes are of another cut, but the 
manners of a villager are much the same 
over the whole country.” 


Many more short stories and some 
novels have appeared in the last four- 
teen years. Faint Perfume is another 
instance of Zcna Gale’s intuitive 
knowledge of people living too close 
together in a small town. Lida Per- 
rin and her return to Prospect is an 
unforgettable picture of a life turned 
out of its natural course and finding, 
only after terrific effort, new courage 
for life. In Preface to a Life, there is 
the same theme of frustration, the same 
feeling, not satirically nor scornfully 
portrayed, but with sympathy—of 
how monotony and the triviality of a 
small town life ean bruise a soul. 

Portage, Wisconsin, the title of a 
slim volume of essays, is home to 
There she studies, reads, 
with a keen, critical judgment, the 
books of her contemporaries, and 
writes. It is work for her to write— 
words do not come swiftly and easily 
—and once started upon her literary 
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labors, woe to the person who inter- 
rupts. Of how her stories come into 
being, she says: 


“In my own experience, a story some- 
times comes out of a title and sometimes 
from a theme, and sometimes from a 
characterization. For me the best result 
always comes when I begin to write with 
ne more than one of these pegs on which 
to hang a story, and when I let the de- 
velopment come as I write. I never make 
an outline before beginning to write, or 
at all. I do not often know how a story 
is ‘coming out,’ and when a story is 
printed I have had the experience of being 
unable to tell, as I reread it, how the 
action progressed. This refers to definite 
progress of the action—not of course to 
theme—or final event. 

“As to rewriting, sometimes I do not 
rewrite at all. Sometimes I merely make 
inserts. But if I rewrite I do as I always 
did when I was beginning my work, that 
is, I make a practise to rewrite from the 
beginning.” 


Zona Gale is not only a story- 
writer and a novelist, but she is an 
ardent supporter of progress. She is 
interested in civic reform and in poli- 
tics and in the place of women in 
governmental and industrial life. She 
is, as well, a critic of modern litera- 
ture and has very definite ideas about 
the trends which the writers of the 
day are showing: 


“There are two streams of tendency,” 
she says in a recent essay entitled “Period 
Realism,” “in modern fiction: one bowing 
to that which is merely an effort to be 
modern-—the mere period reaction; and 
the other dealing with that which is basic 
and fine. We may as well distinguish 
between the book that is seeking out the 
new, and the book that is merely being 
swept into the new and dominated by it. 
There were admirable old novels. There 
are admirable new novels. Those which 


persist of the old, as of the new, will be 
novels which interpret both the common- 
place and the crisis in terms which reveal 
the infinitely 
strange.” 
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Pennsylvania Teachers and Creative Writing 
By CLYDE FRANCIS LYTLE 


= 00 long have critics of public 
education reiterated Bernard 
Shaw’s charge: “Those that can, 

do, and those that can’t, teach.” 

No occasion is fitter than the centen- 
nial of free education in Pennsylvania 
to demonstrate that class-room teach- 
ers, in spite of the demands of ardu- 
ous routine, find time not only to nur- 
ture creative instincts in others but 
also to fan the flame of creation within 
themselves. Witnesses for the defense 
will include Hervey Allen, Joseph 
Auslander, Hughes Mearns, Margaret 
Deland, and a score or more of Penn- 
sylvania-born teachers who have 
courted the muse and won her favors. 
The republic of letters was firmly 
established on American soil when, in 
1798, with the publication of Wieland, 
Charles Brockden Brown proved that 
by authorship alone a man might 
earn his bread. Quills moved vigor- 
ously across parchment, however, long 
before Brown’s determination to make 
letters a profession. The intellectual 
activities of the devout Germans who 


Professor of English 
Teachers State College, Kutztown, Pa. 


soon followed Penn into the New 
World deserve more than the scant 
recognition usually accorded them in 
histories of our colonial literature. 
Foremost among them was Francis 
Daniel Pastorius, schoolmaster of the 
Germantown settlement, who, pos- 
sessed of a strong, forceful, humorous, 
and often intensely beautiful style, 
published seven books during his life- 
time. One of these was the first school 
book written in America and printed 
on an American press. He left un- 
published the manuscript of a pro- 
posed pictured encyclopedia for chil- 
dren, which, said Whittier, began with 
the bees and “thru the gamut of crea- 
tion ran.” The first treatise on edu- 
cational method published in America 
was the work of his friend, Chris- 
topher Dock, “the pious schoolmaster 
of the Skippak.” Dr. William Smith, 
earliest provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, founded America’s first 
literary magazine in an attempt to 
give wider scope to the talents of 
Francis Hopkinson, first American 


composer, Thomas Godfrey, Jr., first 
native playwright, and the poets, Wil- 
liam Cliffton, Elizabeth Graeme Fer- 
guson, and Nathaniel Evans. 

Five years before Brown’s first 
novel appeared, there was published 
in Pittsburgh a picaresque novel of 
frontier life, rich in satire and vigor- 
ous in characterization, called Modern 
Chivalry, the work of Judge Hugh 
Henry Brackenridge, erstwhile school- 
master of Carlisle, Pa. A graduate of 
Princeton and one of the first profes- 
sional men to settle west of the moun- 
tains, Judge Brackenridge helped to 
found the Pittsburgh Academy and 
secured for it from the state legisla- 
ture a charter which later led to the 
incorporation of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

To open the gates of literature to 
make this new land alluring to the 
growing child calls for inspiration 
and understanding little short of au- 
thorship itself. Such was the service 
William Holmes McGuffey rendered 
to three generations of Americans. 
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Says Herbert Quick: ‘McGuffey’s 
Readers constitute the most influential 
volumes ever published in America.” 
Publishers estimate that between their 
first publication in 1836 and their 
last in 1920 almost 125 million copies 
were sold. Henry Ford has recently 
proposed to restore the birthplace of 
the compiler of these famous treasure- 
troves of literature and has examined 
carefully the foundation walls of the 
old log cabin on the southern border 
of Washington County, Pennsylvania, 
where in 1800 McGuffey was born. 

For almost the first half of the 
nineteenth century, Philadelphia was 
the theatrical center of America and, 
stimulated by the generous encourage- 
ment of Edwin Forrest, tragic artist 
supreme, the school of Philadelphia 
playwrights remains a_ significant 
landmark in the history of our drama. 
Clearly the best of this group was 
Dr. Robert Montgomery Bird, teacher 
of Materia Medica at the Pennsyl- 
vania Medical College. One of his 
plays, The Gladiator, a tragedy based 
on the revolt of Spartacus against the 
tyranny of his Roman masters, shares 
with Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Abie’s 
Trish Rose the distinction of being 
the most frequently performed play 
of the American stage. In the field of 
fiction Dr. Bird won honors, too. The 
Hawks of the Hollow, set against the 
glamorous background of the upper 
Delaware Valley and the Water Gap. 
and Nick of the Woods are thrilling 
tales of Indian life that suggest com- 
parison with Cooper’s Leatherstock- 
ing Tales. 

There is pathos and dramatic 
power in the verse-tragedies of Dr. 
Ernest Lacy, born in Franklin, Penn- 
sylvania, but for twenty-five years a 
creative force in the historic Central 
High School of Philadelphia. Lacy’s 
best play, Chatterton, in which Julia 
Marlowe appeared, tells the melan- 
choly story of the wonder boy of 
Rowley at the moment, when, spent 
by the fire of aspiration, he escapes 
the terror of madness in self-destruc- 
tion. Maintaining the traditions of 
the English department of Central 
High, where Lacy and Hughes 
Mearns were probably his teachers, 
there is now a young instructor named 
Elliott Lester who promises to win 
for himself a place in the annals of 
the American theatre. Three of his 
plays, The Mud Turtle, Sixty Sec- 
onds, and Take My Advice, a delight- 
ful comedy of topsy-turvy family 
iangles, have already proved box of- 
fice successes. 

Poets of yesterday who rendered 
yeoman service to pedagogy are 
Charles Godfrey Leland, first writer 
to utilize the humorous possibilities 
of the Pennsylvania German in litera- 
ture; John Russell Hayes, authority 
on the American Friends and long 


librarian of Swarthmore College; and 
John L. Shroy, who, eternally young 
in spirit, voiced naturally in simple, 
unassuming verse the aspirations, 
struggles, and enthusiasms of young- 
sters he knew intimately as principal 
of one of Philadelphia’s elementary 
schools. Leland tried to live down 
his reputation as a humorist by spon- 
soring the first system of instruction 
in public school art. 

Among contemporary poets with 
Pennsylvania class-room backgrounds, 
Pennsylvania can boast of Joseph 
Auslander, Hervey Allen, Edwin 
Leibfried, Leslie Pinckney 
Ralph Cheyney, Margaret Widdemer, 
Henry Van Dyke, and Samuel Hof- 
fenstein. Hoffenstein’s amusing sat- 
ires, filled with a biting philosophy. 
are a far cry from the work he once 
did as principal of the North Broad 
Street Grammar School in Wilkes- 
Barre. Roy Helton, though born in 
Washington, D. C., has long been as- 
sociated with Philadelphia secondary 
schools. 

In the days when the West was 
beyond the Cumberlands and Pitts- 
burgh was the gateway to the Mis- 
sissippi, an adventurous steamboat 
captain recorded in his diary stirring 
events which his great-grandson wove 
into the pattern of a glamorous liter- 
ary tapestry which has this year fired 
all America with enthusiasm. Stu- 
dents at Charleston, S. C., at Vassar. 
Middlebury, and Columbia have vivid 
recollections of Hervey Allen’s teach- 
ing appeal, and since the publication 
of Anthony Adverse, all America ac- 
claims him as a master of the story- 
teller’s art. Allen is a native of 
Pittsburgh and a_ product of its 
schools and university. 

Two writers whose brain-children 
the whole world has taken to its heart, 
Kate Douglass Wiggin and Louisa 
May Alcott, were both born in Phila- 
delphia and both learned the comedy 
and tragedy of childhood as class- 
room teachers. Mrs. Wiggin estab- 
lished one of the first kindergartens 
in America. Another kindergartner, 
Nelia Gardner White, of Potter 
County, writes vividly of unfolding 
child life. Professor Lewis E. Theiss, 
Bucknell teacher of journalism, pens 
corking books for boys, filled with 
the beauty of Pennsylvania’s woods 
and streams. Dr. Thomas A. H. 
Mawhinney, of the South Phila- 
delphia High School faculty gives a 
lively, romantic touch to thrilling his- 
torical tales for young readers. 

Sensitive to the curious customs and 
provincial peculiarities of the Penn- 
sylvania German, local colorists have 
made frequent use of the distinctive 
backgrounds of Pennsylvania’s south- 
ern tier of counties. Chief among 
these writers is Helen Reimensnyder 
Martin, a keen observer of super- 
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ficial oddities, who tells, after the 
good old Horatio Alger formula, of 
drab, shy, and colorless Dutch dam- 
sels, who by dint of nine weeks’ train- 
ing at the Millersville Normal Schoo! 
blossom into ravishing, intellectual 
beauties. Mrs. Martin taught in sec- 
ondary schools and private academics 
until she discovered tke rich fictional 
possibilities’ of her native environ- 
ment. Mary Brecht Pulver, a Lan- 
caster county teacher, wrote lightly 
and cleverly about her Dutch neigh- 
bors. Harold Brecht, of the Phila- 
delphia Central High School faculty, 
has utilized Pennsylvania German 
locales in Downfall, an excellent first 
novel, strengthened by keen insight 
into adolescent psychology. Anna 
Balmer Myers, a Philadelphia teacher. 
has produced gently corrective anti- 
dotes to Mrs. Martin’s caricatures. 
Best of all tillers of this fertile field 
is Elsie Singmaster (Schol., May 13, 
1933), inseparably connected with 
Gettysburg, where her father was 
president of the theological seminary. 
With sincere simplicity and forthright 
realism, she has given quaintness and 
humanity to her Mennonite friends. 

Hughes Mearns, inspirer of young 
creators, now professor of Creative 
Education at New York University, 
and long associated with teacher 
training in Philadelphia, can do as 
well as teach and has written six fine 
novels. Margaret Deland, Pennsyl- 
vania’s anatomist of the soul, taught 
art before her writing career began. 
The Chester of her “Old Chester 
Tales” readers often confuse with the 
town of that name in southeastern 
Pennsylvania, but it is in reality her 
girlhood home, the village of Man- 
chester, now a thriving center of 
Pittsburgh’s industrial life. Out of 
her salary as teacher of a little red 
Erie county school house, Ida Tar- 
bell, smasher of trusts, scourge of 
monopolists, and biographer of Lin- 
coln, saved the hundred fifty dollars 
which took her to Paris and launched 
her literary career. 

Readers of Willa Cather’s exquisite 
stories in the volume Youth and the 
Bright Medusa are constantly re- 
minded of her life in Western Penn- 
sylvania. Perhaps if a poll were 
taken, “Paul’s Case” would find high- 
est acclaim. It is an actual transcript 
of teaching experience and grew out 
of Miss Cather’s work in the Alle- 
gheny High School of Pittsburgh, 
where she taught in the 1900’s, later 
working on a Pittsburgh newspaper. 
Elizabeth Moorehead Vermorcken, 
long a teacher at Carnegie Tech, is 
also among those who have used Pitts- 
burgh as the locale for their stories, 
and her Clouded Hills is an excellent 
picture of machine-age civilization. 
Arista Edward Fisher (Schol., Janu- 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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=S=SHE classic case of doctors dis- 

agreeing is seen when critics are 

deciding whether a piece of 

music is played well or not. 
Each one has a different idea. Never- 
theless, there are some underpinnings 
that will help you to a fair decision. 
It is necessary, for example, to have 
some knowledge of the piece being 
played, a glimmer at least of what the 
composer is trying to say; some stand- 
ards as to how the accredited great 
have played the piece in question; and 
last, but not least, a sympathetic 
heart and mind combined with a re- 
ceptive ear, which tells you whether 
or not you like it. 

Generally speaking, and that’s all 
we can do in a short article, the 
player or singer 

(1) Must have a fine technique; 
that is to say, he must be in command 
of his breathing in singing; must have 
a good ear and all the other technical 
things; he must know how to bow 
(the violin) and blow (the woodwinds 
and brasses); must manage the keys, 
and his fingers, if he is a pianist; he 
must not smudge the tones, yet they 
must be fluent. 

(2) He must know what the com- 
poser is trying to say, and 
say it as his spokesman. 

You must feel that he is 
the liaison officer between 
the composer and you. 

(3) He must phrase 
carefully, and yet not let 
you feel any effort. in it. 

By phrasing is meant the 
expression of. words or 
tones with the proper 
punctuation, emphasis, or 
accent. For example, you 
wouldn’t read the previous 
sentence in this paragraph, 
“BYphras ingis meant 
theex Pression of words- 
ortones with the pro per- 
punctuation emphasis orac- 
cent”? Nor would you 
shout in the middle, or 
whisper at the end. You 
wouldn’t read it that way 
because I didn’t write it to. 
be read that way. In the 
same way, the player and 








Portrait of Madame Suggia 
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When Is Music 
Well Played? 


By ETHEL P EYSER Author of HOW TO ENJOY MUSIC 


singer must accent and emphasize as 
the composer designates, because you 
must understand what he is playing 
or singing. 

(4) He must be able to play un- 
garnished music, as well as he can 
play the frilly-trilly kind. You 
must realize that a man’s coat is more 
dificult to make than a woman’s, be- 
cause in a woman’s garment it is 
easier to cover deficiencies with pleats 
and bows. Therefore, in the same 
way, the so-called simpler music must 
be well-tailored, and the good tailor- 
ing shows that the player knows the 
fundamentals. Therefore, his touch, 
the way he presses the keys of the 
piano, is vital. You must feel that 
however he strikes a key for soft or 
loud effects, there is more there than 
he has plumbed. His bowing, as a 
violinist, must be strong. There must 
be no fringy sounds to the tone he 
makes, and his left hand must press 
the strings so that the pitch is “true.” 

(5) He must have a keen ear, par- 
ticularly if he is not playing a key- 
board instrument where the notes are 
“ready-made” (unless the piano is out 
of tune). Keeping in pitch means that 
if a “C” is called for in the piece, he 


must not play nearly a C (flat), or 
more than a C (sharp). Therefore, 
you must have a good ear to appre- 
ciate faithful pitch. 

(6) The performer must be able 
to express himself, and yet not forget 
what the composer means. You must 
get the feeling that the player is giv- 
ing of himself, and that he isn’t just 
playing stark notes. You may hear 
two players—one you may like, one 
you may not. This is because one 
makes the music re-live, and the other 
deadens it. When you say that the 
player is cold, you mean that he has 
not put enough of the warmth of 
mind, heart and soul into it. 

(7) He must make his own inter- 
pretation, and yet not blur the mean- 
ing of the composer. You must recog- 
nize a funeral march when the player 
plays one, and must not mistake it for 
a wedding march! 

(8) He must be able to shade from 
loud to soft, and back again, with all 
the many steps between. You would 
not like a painting all in one color; 
therefore the player must be able to 
grade his color, too. This is what is 
usually called nuance, or shading. 
You must get the “lift” that contrast- 

ing shades, rather than 
monotony, creates. 

(9) He must be able to 
make his tones sing, and 
not dab at them, whether 
he be an instrumentalist or 
singer. The singing tone, 
the luscious, not dry tone, 
is one of the first requi- 
sites. You must feel that 
every instrumentalist and 
singer never leaves a tone 
until it has fulfilled its 
duty. The exception to 
this might seem to be the 
staccato note, but even this 
must have tonal quality be- 
hind it. (Staccato means 
a note that is just sounded 
and immediately released). 

(10) He must have fine 
tone, whether it be vocal 
cords, or an instrument. 
You must know whether 
the instrument is of beauti- 
ful quality—or of peer 
quality and make due al- 
lowances. 

(11) He must please 
you. In accordance with 
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the mood and nobility of the music, 
you must be aroused to emotion of 
some sort, and yet listen, too, with 
your mind’s ear. There is a difference 
between judging, and liking, an art 
work. You may loathe the piece and 
yet realize that the player has done 
it well. You may love the piece and 
feel that he has not- expressed it. 
Furthermore, you must not let per- 
sonal prejudice affect your judgment. 

(12) He must be simple and un- 
affected. You must feel that although 
the player is putting himself into his 
work, he is not plastering himself all 
over it with mannerisms, affectations, 
or personal quirks. You see, the real 
musician must steer a fine course be- 
tween immersing himself in his work, 
and yet not detracting from the com- 
poser’s part. 

(13) He must create in you a sense 
of proportion and unity. You must 
feel that nothing is stressed or em- 
phasized unduly, that the left hand 
and the right hand in piano-playing 
are exemplifying good team-work; 
that the singer doesn’t rant and sing 
passages so low that you cannot hear 
them, or so loud that they deafen 
you. 

When there is an accompanist, the 
soloist and he must act as a team, too. 
A good accompanist is a rich back- 
ground. He must not allow that back- 
ground to poke through the solo like 
the ribs of a torn umbrella cover. 

Every instrument has its own 
special requirements for playing it 
well. The voice, too, has its special 
technique, complicated by being in- 
side the player, and limited by the 
demands of the nervous system, and 
by the general physical conditions of 
the human body. Therefore, much 
has to be appreciated by the listener, 
and account taken more sedulously 
of nationality, race, and personality, 
when judging a singer. 

Here follows a typical criticism of 
a young pianist, whom we shall call 
Mr. X.: 


“As in his previous Town Hall recital, 
Mr. X.’s playing indicated talent; he has 
a high degree of technical skill and flu- 
ency, ability to produce a singing tone 
and realize finer points of shading; vigor 
and temperament are factors that can 
contribute to colorful and absorbing inter- 
pretations. But his playing last night 
was sometimes hampered by a lack of 
judiciousness and proportion; overstfessed 
changes of pace and insufficiently curbed 
energy in his left hand were to be no- 
ticed here and there in. the fugue, the 
rhapsody and the sonata. 

“In his transcription of the Bach toccata 
and fugue, Mr. X. often attained an im- 
posing degree of sonority but a percussive 


type rather than the pervasive volume of . 


a performance of this work on the organ, 
or in Mr. Stokowski’s orchestral ‘tran- 
scription; a hard, clangorous bass also 
marked some of the fortissimi of the 
Brahms rhapsody. A certain degree of 
rubato is advisable in the Chopin sonata, 
but in the first movement, the pianist car- 


ried it so far that the outline and the 
continuity of the work were obscured, and 
it became a series of episodes. Still, Mr. 
X. should be able to become a pianist of 
considerable consequence if his talents can 
be further organized and matured.” 
The word rubato in the second 
paragraph means, in Italian, robbing. 
In music it means that the player 
robs a little stress accent or time 
value from one note, or phrase, and 
gives it to another. This is something 
the best of players do well, but the 
less skilled do it to the danger point. 


The Orchestra 


You must consider the orchestra, 
the quartet, etc., as one instrument, 
and yet realize its many parts. Like 
our own United States, whose motto 
is E pluribus unum, or one out of 
many, so is a collection of instruments 
in any number. The conductor today 
seems to get all the credit, or dis- 
credit, for orchestral performance. 
This is because he plays on his or- 
chestra as if it were one instrument, 
and not, as in the past, only as a drill- 
master to a lot of musicians. A story 
is told of a conductor who was so 
tyrannical and ignorant that the 
concert-master (the first violinist) 
said, “If you don’t behave, we will 
play this work at the concert the way 
you tell us to!” 

The good director must know the 
composer’s aim in everything played. 
He must know the habits and idio- 
syncracies of every instrument. He 
must have an ear for the slightest 
and minutest shading, tonal pitch, 
tempo (time) and rhythm. He, too, 
must steer a careful course between 
expressing his own personality, and 
the personality of the composer. He 
must have the strategy of a general, 
and the delicacy of an embroiderer. 
You must feel that with every motion 
of his baton, he is actually pulling 
beautifully modulated tone out of the 
air. The director today steers the 
men of the band or orchestra accord- 
ing to his own knowledge of music, 
modified by his own temperament, as 
soloists play their instruments. He is 
considered and criticized as a virtuoso 
and soloist. “Have you heard Tosca- 
nini?” is a more familiar question than 
“Have you heard the Philharmonic 
Orchestra?” because an _ orchestra 
sounds as different with different con- 
ductors as does a violin or piano with 
different players. 

Temperament, or the illumination 
of music by the performer’s imagina- 
tion and heart, is necessary to make 
a satisfying musician, but never for- 
get that it is the player or singer who 
uses his mind to control his tempera- 
ment and feelings that makes the 
great successes that last into old age. 
For example, such a singer as Ma- 
dame Schumann-Heink, whose voice 
is no longer what it was, has so built 
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her singing into an art, rather than 
a trade, by the combination of. mind, 
heart and technique, that it is still a 
joy to hear her sing. So it is with 
players; they may vary in tempera- 
ment and equipment, but if they ap- 
proach their work with balance and 
mind, they are always interesting as 
interpreters of music. For you must 
not forget that the player is an inter- 
pretative artist, and is only creative 
insofar as he can, with the solvent of 
his own spiritual and temperamental 
qualities, re-create the music he is 
playing, and give you the composition 
and composer undefiled. 

Your task is to know the composer 
and appreciate the hurdles of the 
player or singer, and this task is a 
lifetime one of listening and learning 
again and again, and is a never-ending 
joy and satisfaction. Above all, and 
don’t forget this, the main criterion 
of judgment is, “Do I like it, or do I 
not?” and your background and ex- 
perience will assist you in making 
right judgment. You can’t blame it 
all on the player! 








Pennsylvania Teachers and 
Creative Writing 


(Concluded from page 8) 
uary 13, 1934) of the English de- 
partment of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, has written 
three novels, the latest entitled 
“Requiem,” a realistic novel of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Edna Clara Bryner, once Johns- 
town’s supervisor of home economics, 
wrote a fine first novel, Andy Brandt’s 
Ark, which critics compared with the 
work of Dreiser. John Earle Uhler, 
English professor at Louisiana State 
University, but native of Media, 
Pennsylvania, became involved in 
stormy controversy because of his 
realistic presentation of rich and col- 
orful material. Alain Leroy Locke, 
literary spokesman of the Negro race, 
was once a Philadelphia school 
teacher. Irvin Anthony, skilful biog- 
rapher of America’s naval heroes, 
teaches history in the West Phila- 
delphia High School. 

Anthony, reports aver, gets up at 
four in the morning, reads his sources 
as he rides to town on the milk train, 
arrives at. school with the custodian, 
writes furiously until his first class is 
summoned, and builds boats during 
vacation periods. Tucked away in 
your own teacher’s desk, there’s prob- 
ably the manuscript of the great 
American play, a_ distinctive first 
novel, a lovely sonnet sequence, a 
joyous and buoyant essay expressive 
of well-digested culture, or a fine 
definitive biography of a great intel- 
lectual leader. Scoffers to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, teachers both 
can and do. 
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By GRACE 


OST jokes grow stale in a 

hundred years, but some 

-stay fresh forever. And 

if a humorist is funny 

enough, the jokes will be remembered 
long after the man. 

That is what has happened to 
Artemus Ward. He was the most 
popular humorist of his day, rivaling 
even Mark Twain; but that day was 
long ago, and you have probably no 
more than heard his name. Yet you 
have heard variations of many of his 
jokes. They are still used intention- 
ally by monologists in vaudeville, and 
unintentionally by every one in con- 
versation. 

Ward’s real name was Charles Far- 
rar Browne. He was born, as he said, 
“in the state of Maine, of parents.” 
That event took place one hundred 
years ago on April 26; and though he 
lived but a short thirty-three years, 
he hecame known both in England 
and throughout America for his origi- 
nal and pungent wit. 

In his writings and lectures he told 
many things about himself, but most 
of them are false. He says he went 
to college, but he didn’t. Of course 
you might doubt that he did, when he 
adds, “In the summer I taught a 
school for whales. That. is where I 
learned to spout.” Neither did he 
ever own a show consisting of “three 
moral Bares, a Kangaroo... and wax 
figgers” of many noted and notorious 
people. 

As a matter of fact, he went to 
work at an early age in a newspaper 
office, and for several years roved 
about in the middle west, working on 
first one newspaper and then another. 
He was not a very good reporter, but 
he became extremely popular for his 
burlesque manner of writing about 
such well-known public affairs as 
prize fights and political gatherings. 
He conducted a column from time to 
time too, and people used to turn to it 
as eagerly as they now turn to the 
comic section. 

However, he grew tired of writing. 
Besides, in attending minstrels and 
circuses, he often heard the jokes he 
had written told by the performers 
and laughed at heartily by the audi-- 
ence. Why, he asked himself, should 
he not utter his own witticisms before 
the public—and collect the money for 
the performance himself. 

He decided, then, to become a lec- 
turer. The age of lectures was at its 
height, and lecturers were probably at 
their dullest. Ward decided to be dif- 
ferent. He would burlesque a lec- 
ture, call it by some unusual title, and 
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see what happened. 

What happened was that he was an 
instant success, and his fame soon 
spread across the continent and to 
Europe. The ridiculous nonsense that 
he purveyed as facts delighted the 
public. His remarkable panorama of 
ugly paintings excited admiration. 
Most of all, so his audiences said, his 
manner made even the most pointless 
statements funny. And to the few 
serious folk who listened gravely 
through a performance he made this 
offer in his program for a London 
lecture: “Mr. Artemus Ward will call 
on the Citizens of London at their 
residences, and explain any jokes in 
his narrative which they may not 
understand.” 

Ward’s most famous lectures were 
“Babes in the Woods” and “The 
Mormons.” The title of the first one 
had no relation whatever to the lec- 
ture, and the second was little better. 
In fact, the lecturer boasted, “One of 
the features of my entertainment is, 
that it contains so many things that 
don’t have anything to do with it.” 

When he died in 1867, at the height 
of his popularity, he was loved and 
mourned by most of the English- 
speaking people. Today, you may 
have to look among the dark and 
dusty shelves of your library for a 
copy of his works. But it will be 
worth your while. Artemus Ward is 
still funny. 




















LITERARY LEADS 


Hemingway has a short novel, complete, 
in the April issue of Cosmopolitan which 
offers those salient Hemingway qualities: 
gore and restraint. ... To a lot of people, 
it seems incongruous that Hemingway is 
featured on the cover with Faith Baldwin. 
... Do you know why? ... Do you know 
the meaning of incongruous? 


You aspiring writers want to read “A 
Literary Experiment” by Alan Devoe in 
the Atlantic this month. . . . See what 
happens to trusting poets who ship their 
works to disreputable literary agencies 
“for criticism.” 

« 


Perhaps this isn’t strictly literary, but 
if you can do a little wading in mathe- 
matics, at least as deep as your knees, you 
will enjoy reading “Mathematics Up-to- 
Date” in Current History, April, in which 
Prof. Bell of C.1I.T. reviews some of the 
problems which make modern mathematics 
a battle royal. ... Among the mathemati- 
cal paradoxes, he cites the following one 
which Bertrand Russell reduced to con- 
crete terms: A male barber shaves all 
those men in town who do not shave them- 
selves. He shaves no others. Does he 
shave himself? . . . You’re wrong. . . 
Either way. 

e 


Can literary style be acquired? ... John 
T. Frederick, who edited The Midland, a 
fiction trail-blazer, told some teachers that 
students are able to develop writing style 
by practice, just as they develop a strong 
tennis service. . . . Do you know what he 
means by “style”? . .. Conrad and Ford 
Madox Ford agreed that there were five 
axioms of style: The first was, It is the 
business of style to make work interesting. 
.. . The second axiom was, It is the busi- 
ness. of style to make work interesting. 
... The third, fourth, and fifth said, It is 
the business of style to make work inter- 
esting. . . . It appears that the styles of 
Babe Ruth, Jack Dempsey, Beet- 
hoven, and Balzac have this qual- 
ity in common. .. . Literary style 
is composed of two ingredients: 
one is vocabulary, the choice of 
words; the other is the word- 
pattern, the arrangement of words 
in a rhythmic, tuneful, meaningful 
design. . . . To know how to de- 
velop style, see pages 330-331, 
English Journal, for April. ... It 
is published at 211 West 68th St., 
Chicago. 

® 


“If Judges Wrote Detective 
Stories” by John Barker Waite, in 
April Scribners, explodes the legal- 
ity of most fiction detectives. ... 
Nearly all of them could be sued 
for unlawful arrest or improper 
search and seizure. 


e 
Westbrook Pegler, who ought to 
know, tells about celebrities in the 


April American. . . . The title, 
“Living in a Goldfish Bowl.” ... 
Peg will solve no moral or eco- 
nomic problems for you, but his 
copy is tart. ... In a few well- 

: chosen complaints, citing careers 

’ of Ruth, Lindbergh, Tunney, and 

* Dempsey, he makes it clear that 
being Famous isn’t all Fun. 


—————— 


Artemus Ward meets Mr. Punch. 
A cartoon by Howard (1866) 
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JESSIE B. RITTENHOUSE 


A PIER 


From a pier one puts away 
To ports he never knew 
To a pier one comes again 
With dreams made true. 


But I go not and come not back; 
I only stand and wait 

To see what ship will bring to me 
One who is late. 


MY SONG 


Dearest of all, you bid me sing 
And yet you came upon a day 
When all the world was white with 
spring 
And stole my song away. 


For how can one who sang of pain, 
And of frustration and defeat, 

Take up his wonted theme again 
When all his days are sweet? 


“There are no younger American poets 
worth writing about,” said many people 
when Jessie B. Rittenhouse first wrote 
The Younger Americen Poets, 1904. How- 
ever, in the ensuing years, Miss Ritten- 
house, with rare vision, helped to prove 
to a prejudiced public the genius of 
younger poets of several generations. Her 
artistic anthologies, her criticism and en- 
thusiastic lectures assisted greatly in win- 
ning an audience for the new voices. 

Although she fought gallantly for the 
“radical” original forms in recent poetry, 
in her own verse she remains true to the 
traditional lyrical forms that have per- 
sisted for centuries. Her poems come to 
her “on the air,” singing themselves al- 
most spontaneously before ever being tried 
on paper. In them a casual moment sud- 
dently becomes poignant. 

Miss Rittenhouse, who was born in the 
Genesee Valley, New York State, de- 
voted herself to organizing and strength- 
ening the Poetry Society of America from 
its beginning in 1910. She became its first 
secretary. Her life has been enriched by 
close contact with almost all of the now 
well-established poets, and she married 
one of them, Clinton Scollard. She shares 
her experiences in her autobiography, My 
House of Life, which has recently been 
published. Her books of poems are The 
Door of Dreams, The Lifted Cup, and The 
Secret Bird. The poems above are re- 
printed from The Secret Bird, by permis- 
sion of Houghton Mifflin Co. 

DOROTHY EMERSON. 


The Night of the Storm 


(Continued from page 5) 


twice today,” he said. “I know you. 
You found a way to get even at last, and 
you took it, you dog.” 

He stooped to the woman. 

“Wrap her up, Hannah,” he said. 

Waldo put out his trembling hands. 

“Stephen,” he cried. “The child’s sick— 
she’s done. You mustn’t take her out. 
Stay here—you’re all more than welcome 
—and keep care of her. I’ve got what she 
needs. Don’t take her out into this.” 

“How do I know,” said Stephen Mine, 
“what it is you mean to give her? Han- 
nah, wrap her up.” . 

The woman, still breathing heavily, put 
her hand on her husband’s knee. 

“No, no, Stephen,” she said. “He’s 
right. Don’t you hear her breathe? Let 
her stay here. .. .” 

“So you and him can take care of her 
while I go for the doctor—is that it?” he 
sneered. 

She seemed not to hear him. 

“It’s croup, Stephen,” she said. “You 
can’t take her out... .£” Stephen shook 
her off impatiently. 

“Tl get out—I’'ll go for the doctor 
Waldo cried. “And I'll keep away. But 
you and Hannah stay with her, here.” 

“Wrap her up!” said Stephen Mine. 

Two or three of the neighbor women 
came forward now, protesting, and Jake 
Mullet cried out: 

“Look here, Mine. 
to remember old scores. 
to think of... .” 

“Wrap her up!” said Stephen’ Mine. 

“Well, wait till one of us gets some- 
wheres for a team,” cried one of the men. 

“Stephen—leave her here! I can wring 
out the hot cloths until the doctor comes. 
... Pve—lI’ve got the stuff here, that was 
my baby’s,’ Waldo chattered, but now 
they could hardiy understand him. 

“Wrap her up!” said Stephen Mine, and 
strode to the door. 

The others gave way before him, and 
began to file out. Heavily Hannah Mine 
began drawing on the child’s coat, the 
sobs breaking through again. Some of 
the women gave of their own wraps, and 
seeing that one little mitten was missing, 
they put two or three pairs on the still 
inert hands. 

“You carry her,” said Jake Mullet to 
Stephen, “and I'll go to Lewiston for the 
doctor.” 

“T’ll carry her—yes,” said Stephen Mine. 
“And then I'll go up yonder and tele- 
phone for the doctor. I'll not trouble any 
of you that’d have me leave her here.” 

He took the child from the mother, and 
went out the door. 

“He’s beside himself,’ they whispered, 
and they understood that it was the dis- 
ease of anger, or he would never have let 
them go away from their task of that 
night, without so much as a word of 
thanks. Some lingered for a word with 
Waldo and would have heard more of his 
adventure, but all that he could say was, 
“In the cut,” and again and again, “In 
the cut—all alone.” They saw that he was 
a sick man, and they left him with kindly 
words of advice and even—though. these 
folk are chary of expression—an out- 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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This ain’t no time 
You got the kid 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE EMPEROR JONES. 
By Eugene O'Neill 


(Remember, when you read a play like 
this, always make yourself see what goes 
on, as well as hear what is said. You can 
do it easily enough; we call this construc- 
tive imagination.) 

When the curtain rises, you are on an 
island in the West Indies where Brutus 
Jones has made himself Emperor and 
rules in barbaric splendor. He had been 
a fugitive from the chain gang, but while 
he was a Pullman porter he had picked up 
some of the meaner secrets of business 
success from traveling men, and adding 
these to his own powers as a leader, had 
established himself here in what has 
looked like lasting power. But he learns 
that his people have at last lost patience; 
they have withdrawn to the interior of 
the island and are weaving spells against 
him. As he hears this, the tom-tom begins 
its beat, far away and steadily. It never 
stops again throughout the action. 

Emperor Jones has long since made 
preparation for some such overthrow. He 
has put money into foreign banks, and 
now all he has to do is to make his way 
through the forest to a seaport where he 
can be taken off by a French gunboat. 
He begins his forest journey—and loses 
his way. His gay uniform and tight shoes 
impede his flight; he strips them off. He 
seems to see the porter he slashed with 
his razor long ago; he shoots at him with 
one of the silver bullets by which, so he 
has told his people, he can alone be killed. 
He finds himself again in the chain gang; 
in his terror-stricken imagination dark 
scenes rise from his racial past and he is 
successively on the auction-block and a 
slave among galley-slaves. At dawn he is 
imploring a witch-doctor in the Congo 
for safety—but in vain. The scene changes 
to the clearing where his people have been 
all night beating the tom-tom and weaving 
spells, and Jones’ escape has failed. 

This was the first play by a famous 
writer to utilize the distinctive powers of 
the colored race on the American stage in 
legitimate drama. Since then these powers 
have been shown in plays like “Porgy,” 
“Green Pastures,” and the new Gertrude 
Stein opera, “Four Saints in Three Acts.” 


DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. 
By Robert Louis Stevenson 


For nearly fifty years this has remained 
one of the world’s most famous and popu- 
lar tales of terror. The terror is all the 
stronger because it deals with the dark 
places of the heart, the jungles of the 
soul—anybody’s soul. 

There is a London doctor, Jekyll by 
name, prosperous, kindly and well-doing, 
though in his youth he had been by no 
means so well-behaved. His friend Utter- 
son, a lawyer, puzzled by the fact that 
Jekyll’s will is made in favor of a hideous, 
evil creature named Hyde, tries to dis- 
cover the nature of the tie between them. 
It is not till a peculiarly horrible murder 
has been traced to Hyde that the truth 
comes out. Jekyll has discovered a secret 
drug that permits him to change his per- 
sonality and indulge in the evil he is fear- 
ful to commit in his own person. But— 
and here is the deadly truth that applies 
to others besides him—it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to get back into the person 
of Jekyll after being Hyde. I leave you 
to find how it comes out. 

—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 
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CCORDING to carefully compiled 
statistics of the American Bank- 
ers Association, only five men out 


of an average hundred are financially 
independent at the age of 65. Of the 
remaining ninety-five, five will still be 
working for a living, and the rest will be 
dependent on charity or their relatives 
for support. 

There are several conditions essential to 
saving. First, a person must possess fore- 
sight; that is, he must develop a sense of 
future needs. Children and savages and 
some adults live much in the present; 
they are ready repeatedly to feast today 
and to fast tomorrow. In the second 
place, in order to save, one must produce 
a surplus. The income must exceed the 
outgo. Many individuals with moderate 
incomes have found it possible to accumu- 
late a considerable surplus, while others 
who have earned substantial salaries have 
barely been able to pay expenses. In the 
third place, in order to have savings 
achieve their purpose, appropriate chan- 
nels of investment must be available. Wis- 
dom in investing is essential to security, 
but is very rare. 

Since it is always a tragedy to have the 
savings of many years, frequently the 
result of careful plans and consistent 
budgeting, lost through unwise _invest- 
ments, it seems appropriate to devote an 
article to this subject. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that in these days of 
rapidly changing conditions it is difficult 
to determine a wise investment program. 
Some of the- fundamental principles will 
be discussed. If these are understood and 
observed, at least some of the errors made 
in the past may be avoided. 

The large risks of investment should 
not induce a person with savings to hoard 
them and thus to forego all interest. Only 
safe investments should be considered, and 
on them the annual returns are small and 
will probably be reduced still further in 
the next few years. And yet it is profitable 
to invest money, even if the rate is low. 
The power of compound interest, quite 
generally disregarded by small investors, 
explains many large fortunes in existence 
today. For example, $400 invested each 
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in a series of articles 
on 


Running Your Financial Life 
By JOHN N. ANDREWS, Ph. D. 


Assistant Professor of Social Studies. 


year at 5 per cent compounded semi- 
annually will accumulate to $13,480 in 
twenty years, and $49,676 in forty years. 
If one invests only $10 monthly for twenty 
years at 5 per cent compound interest, 
he will have $4,103. More than 40 per cent 
of this sum will be the product of interest. 
If one saves the same amount monthly 
for forty years, he will have $15,120, of 
which 68 per cent is due to interest. 
Money invested at 6 per cent and the in- 
terest re-invested will double in 12 years; 
treble in 18 years; and quadruple in 24 
years. 


Investment versus Speculation 


In an investment, the primary purpose 
of the investor is to derive income from 
return on principal; in speculation, the 
main object is to profit through rapid 
appreciation of the principal. In an in- 
vestment, the rate of return is regular 
and limited, while in a speculation it may 
be irregular and not specified. Some 
argue that there is a degree of specula- 
tion in all invested capital. Strictly 
speaking, this may be true, but for all 
practical purposes we may assume. that 
bonds issued by the United States Gov- 
ernment are of non-speculative nature. 
The same thing is true of the bonds issued 
by most of the state and municipal gov- 
ernments. For many years certain rail- 
road securities were considered in the 
same category as government bonds. 

The man who buys a mining or oil 
stock which he has not investigated and 
which may have nothing back of it except 
a hole in the ground is not investing, or 
even speculating; he is throwing his 
money away, or at best, gambling. One 
should be skeptieal of financial literature 
which proposes to give information con- 
cerning the “best buys.” Even the advice 
of brokers should be regarded with the 
greatest caution, for such advice is based 
largely on opinion. It should be realized 
that such opinions and advice as expressed 
in investment literature are biased in that 
they are inspired by a desire to promote 
the sale of a particular security. “Tips” 
from a broker’s clerk or some stranger on 
the subway should be ignored, 
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An Investment Program 

Everyone who hopes to attain some de- 
gree of financial independence should save 
at least 10 per cent of his income. If the 
income is growing, the per cent of savings 
might be raised regularly until it reaches 
20 per cent or more of his income. Since 
families with dependents decidedly pre- 
dominate in the United States, the first 
savings should be applied to the protec- 
tion of these dependents through life in- 
surance. This is even true of the bachelor 
or unmarried woman, since he or she may 
have dependents eventually, and the annual 
premiums on life insurance are much 
lower if the policy is taken out in the 
earlier years. 

When one considers the large savings 
that should first go into life insurance, 
then into a savings reserve fund, and 
finally into a possible home of one’s own, 
it becomes apparent that few people face 
an actual necessity of investing in securi- 
ties. Since it is exceptionally difficult to 
find stocks or bonds that were good thirty 
years ago and are still good today, this 
slight need for securities investment is 
rather fortunate. Experts agree that it 
is one of the most difficult tasks of the 
whole field of finance to select those par- 
ticular industries that will be gaining in 
the future, and it is even more difficult to 
pick just one company in that field as the 
one that will be leading in these gains. 
Not so very long ago, railroad first mort- 
gage bonds and guaranteed first mortgage 
bonds were considered among the finest 
investments; today, their difficulties are 
such that the government has had to give 
assistance and the complications are far 
from settled. The stocks of most of the 
large corporations are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange; but the market 
price of most of the listed stocks fell from 
50 to 90 per cent from 1929 to 1933. Some 
became worthless. Part of these great 
risks may be overcome by diversification, 
which means that securities of several 
industries might be purchased. 

A small investor may get approximately 
the same result as diversification by pur- 
chasing shares of a conservative invest- 
ment trust. The investment trust holds 
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a long list of securities, and issues a com- 
bined share in them in small denomina- 
tions. Not all investment trusts are sound 
or honestly managed, however; your local 
bankers or the financial editors of repu- 
table national magazines may be able to 
advise you about them, but all investment 
advice should be considered critically and 
checked up from as many sources as 
possible. 


Characteristics of Bonds 

In the field of. investment, bonds are 
instruments which are evidences of debt. 
They vary in amounts from $100 upward, 
the most common denomination being 
$1,000. They bear a fixed rate of interest 
and usually have a definite maturity date. 

As a bond represents a debt, bond- 
holders are therefore creditors of the 
issuing party. As creditors, they have 
simply made a loan which they expect will 
be paid according to agreement. The in- 
tention of the bondholder is not to share 
in the general commercial risks of busi- 
ness. The chief protection of bondholders 
is the so-called priority of claims against 
both the assets and earnings of the cor- 
porations. Before any dividends can be 
paid to stockholders, interest must be paid 
in full to bondholders. If a corporation 
discontinues business, the claims of the 
bondholders must .be paid in full before 
there is any division of assets among the 
stockholders. 

Bonds may be divided into three classes, 
according to the nature of the security. 
A mortgage bond is one which is secured 
by the definite pledge of physical prop- 
erty valued higher than the amount of 
the loan. The great bulk of corporate 
bonds are mortgage bonds. A debenture 
bond is one which is usually an unsecured 
promise to pay. Only borrowers of high 
credit standing, such as governments and 
very prosperous corporations, can borrow 
on this basis. Practically all government 
bonds are debentures. A collateral bond 
is one which is secured by the deposit of 
other bonds and stocks. 

Sinking fund bonds are those for which 
a special fund is provided for the purpose 
of repayment. The company agrees to set 


aside regularly a certain sum, either (1) _ 


a fixed amount, or (2) an amount in pro- 
portion to earnings, which will be used to 
redeem the bonds. Serial bonds are those 
which are redeemed at regular intervals 
during the life of the issue.- Perpetual 
bonds, also known as irredeemable and 
annuity bonds, have no maturity date. 
They represent a permanent loan. 

A registered bond is one upon which 
the name of the owner appears and of 
which a corresponding record is kept by 
the issuer. Interest payments are made 
by check mailed ‘to the registered owner. 
A coupon bond is one which is payable 
to the bearer. - Interest is collected by 
the owner by “clipping the coupons” at- 
tached and cashing them at his bank. 

Tax-exempt bonds are those which are 
exempt from the payment of certain 
taxes, notably the Federal Income tax. 
Bonds which enjoy this freedom, as to 
all state and municipal issues, are popu- 
lar with wealthy investors. 


Characteristics of Stocks 


Unlike bonds, which represent the debt 
of the corporation, stocks represent the 
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ownership. Bondholders are creditors, 
whereas stockholders are proprietors. 
The capitalization of a company is the 
aggregate of the outstanding stocks and 
bonds. 

The capital stock of a company is di- 
vided into a definite number of shares, 
each of which represents a unit of owner- 
ship. Certificates are issued to evidence 
ownership of a stated number of shares. 
The stockholders are the legal owners of 
the corporation; in theory they therefore 
have complete control of the manage- 
ment. But modern developments have 
very largely divorced control from stock 
ownership—a tendency which has_ been 
much abused. 

The distribution of profits made to 
stockholders is termed dividends. The 
income of stockholders therefore depends 
primarily upon the earning power of the 
enterprise and not upon the tangible 
assets of the company. 


Common and Preferred Stock 


Common stock represents the unre- 
stricted ownership of the company. A 
holder of common stock carries the great- 
est risk on the chance of obtaining the 
largest profits, since the dividends that 
may be paid on common stock are lim- 
ited only by the earnings of the business. 
But he is usually paid nothing until all 
prior claims are met. 

Preferred stock is a form of stock 
which enjoys a certain preference over 
the common stock in the payment of 
dividends. As a rule, preferred stock is 
limited to a fixed rate of dividends. It is 
also usually cumulative as to dividends, 
that is, no dividends may be paid on 
other stock until all past dividends on 


the preferred stock have been paid. The: 


rate of dividend on preferred stock 
usually varies from 6 to 8 per cent. 

It is generally true that the liability of 
stockholders is. limited to the amount of 
their investment. Holders of bank stock 
are usually subject to double liability 
based on the par value of the stock. 

The management of a corporation is en- 
trusted to a board of directors selected 
by the stockholders. As a rule, the holders 


of common stock are entitled to a vote 


in the election of directors and in the 
general management of the corporation. 
The holders of preferred stock are not 
usually privileged to vote at stockholders’ 
meetings. 


Beware of Frauds 


Investors should not buy securities from 
strangers. Before buying securities one 
should examine the statements of the is- 
suing company. If he cannot read and 
understand the financial statement of the 
corporation, this constitutes a good rea- 
son why he should put his money in the 
savings bank or invest it in government 
bonds. One should not buy securities just 
because his friends or relatives advise him 
that it is a good thing, unless they are 
experienced investment bankers: Friends 
and relatives have caused more losses, al- 
though their intentions were of the best, 
than all salesmen of wildcat securities put 
together. 

The intelligent investor will assume a 
suspicious attitude toward all statements 
which appear to be exaggerations or mis- 
representations. He should beware of 
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“special privileges” which are being of- 
fered to him only. Another favorite 
scheme is the so-called limited offering: 
“No subscription will be accepted for 
more than ten shares,” or “This offer 
expires after the first of the month.” 
Another favorite device of the none-too- 
honest agent is, “Only two reputable 
business men in your community are in- 
vited to join the proposition.” Perhaps 
the most effective of all appeals is the 
promise of large profits.. Large returns 
generally mean large risks. For every 
person who has become wealthy through 
some short-cut, thousands of others have 
lost their hard-earned money. Beware 
of the salesman who promises large re- 
turns on the investment, and assures you 
that the “proposition is absolutely safe.” 


The Securities Act of 1933 


The Securities Act of 1933 has one 
essential purpose—that of protecting the 
investor by telling him the truth about 
the securities he buys. Fifty years ago 
the investor could protect himself. The 
businesses of that day were small and 
their operations were easily seen; there 
were few investors and, in general, they 
understood the simple financial devices 
of the day and had personal knowledge of 
the businesses in which they invested. 

Today, the situation is quite different. 
Huge corporations dominate the current 
scene; the businesses they conduct are in- 
tricate almost beyond understanding; 
investors of both sexes and all ages are 
legion, and few of them have any real 
understanding of what they are doing 
with their money. For that matter, the 
pyramiding of “holding companies,” “af- 
filiates” and “management agreements” 
has attained a complexity so great that 
even the business men concerned cannot 
always thread their way through the 
maze. This situation often spells loss to 
the investor. 

According to testimony offered at the 
hearings on the Securities bill, some fifty 
billions in securities were sold ‘in this 
country between 1919 and 1932, of which 
at least half proved to be undesirable— 
many were worthless. Since the World 
War, some twelve billions of foreign se- 
curities (not counting transactions be- 
tween foreign governments and _ our 
government) were sold here, and a scan- 
dalously large proportion has been found 
to be unsound. The losses on bad securi- 
ties in the last fifteen years are said to 
average not far from $300 for every man, 
woman, and. child in the United States. 

According to the Securities Act, every 

type of security covered by the Act (new 
issues only) must be registered with the 
Federal Trade Commission. This regis- 
tration must be signed by the issuer, its 
principal executive officer, its financial offi- 
cer, and by a majority of its board of 
directors. In this way, responsibility is 
definitely located. 
' The registration must be accompanied 
by a long schedule of information and 
supporting documents. telling of the type 
of. business handled by the issuer; the 
price at which the security is to be offered, 
how much profit there is to be from the 
sale, and who gets it; in other words perti- 
nent facts must be made available. 

The punishment for violation of these 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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Social Studies Section 


Pennsylvania Schools Turn a Century 


‘ fF UT of 400,000 children of school 
C) age in Pennsylvania 250,000 are 
Y receiving no formal education 
whatsoever! Gentlemen, how long. . . .” 
The year was 1831. The speaker was 
the Governor, Robert Wolf. Wolf had 
come to the state capitol from Congress. 
Before that, he was a humble school 
teacher in an academy near Bath. Today, 
the school where he taught is called Wolf 
Academy, a memorial to his gallant cam- 
paign for free public schools. Two years 
after Wolf was elected Governor, the Leg- 
islature heard a report on education in 
the state. It said that to obtain public 
instruction for their children, parents 
either had to pay high tuition costs or con- 
sent to being stigmatized as paupers. The 
result was widespread ignorance. 

The report gathered dust for months, 
but the voice of Wolf was still heard say- 
ing, “Universal education is enjoined by 
the Constitution as a solemn duty. The 
Legislature has the authority to provide 
schools throughout the state, that the 
poor may be taught. It is time that the 
character of our state should be redeemed 
from the supineness and _ indifference 
under which its most important interest, 
the education of its citizens, has been so 
long languishing.” 

In the spring of 1834, the Legislature 
finally gave Governor Wolf a Common 
Schools Law. He signed the bill April 1. 

One hundred years later, another mili- 
tant governor of Pennsylvania _pro- 
claimed, “I call upon the people of the 
Commonwealth to give appropriate recog- 
nition to the contribution which public 
education has made to the moral, social, 
civic, and commercial life of the Common- 
wealth, to the end that all shall appreciate 
the true value of our free public schools 
as the real basis of a competent and 
lasting citizenship.” 
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The hard bench furniture typical of old country schools that may retain soft spots in the 


Pennsylvania schools, in the century 
now closing, have grown to include 2,100,- 


000 pupils, under direction of 60,000 


teachers, involving an annual expenditure 
of more than $200,000,000, but not with- 
out a good share of growing pains. Like 
many other reforms, the Common Schools 
Law required a change that was too 
abrupt to be popular. Public reaction 
against public schools was so strong that 
the Legislature was for doing away with 
the entire business of state education, 
until Thaddeus Stevens took the floor. 
Stevens, at forty-three, was only at the 
beginning of a powerful political career. 
With the invective and the satire that 
later was to make men fear and follow 
him in Congress, Stevens withered the 
reactionaries and saved the free public 
schools. ‘The next year, a sounder school 
law was substituted for the original re- 
form. 

Even then, it was another thirty years 
before the schools included all children 
above the age of six, before women 
teachers were given equal rights with 
men, and before all schools which re- 
ceived state funds were brought under 
state control. 

The advance of Pennsylvania education 
for the next hundred years has_ been 
mapped by James N. Rule, Superinten- 


The oldest secondary 
school in Pennsylva- 
nia at Waterford, in 
continuous use for 
more than a hundred 
years. The right-hand 
portion of the build- 
ing was erected in 
1822. 


dent of Public Instruction, along four 
meridians: 

1. Enough schools should be included 
under a single administrative authority to 
make possible a meaningful educational 
program. 

2. Teachers must be properly selected, 
trained, placed, guided, and adequately 
protected in their rights. 

3. The tax burden for support of the 
schools should be fairly distributed to all 
citizens, according to their ability to pay, 
so that each community may be insured 
a minimum program of education. 

4. Instruction must be vitalized. Courses 
must prepare boys and girls for civil, 
social, and vocational competence. 


How Some Schools Are Celebrating 

Typical of the ceremonies which schools 
throughout Pennsylvania are conducting 
in celebration of the centenary is the 
commencement pageant held at Aliquippa 
High School. Two dances in the Pro- 
logue interpret the contrast between 
Knowledge and Ignorance. Then four 
scenes dramatize the development of 
Pennsylvania education. They begin with an 
incident in the life of William Penn, includ- 
ing speeches taken from Penn’s own writ- 
ings. The eloquence of Thad Stevens 
against the legislative action to close the 
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memories of your parents has been collected by the Pennsylvania State Museum for the 

Public School Centennial. The picture shows, left to right, Dr. C. F. Hoban, Director of the 

State Museum; Dr. George F. Zook, U. S$. Commissioner of Education; and Dr. James N. Rule, 
Pennsylvania Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


public schools is recalled by use of his 
original words in a dramatization of that 
historical moment. For comic relief, and 
for the introduction of a musical inter- 
lude, the program’s third scene is a one- 
room schoolhouse. The fourth opens with 
a violent discussion by two taxpayers on 
the pros and cons of public education. 
The arguments depicting the achieve- 
ments of the school are illustrated with 
tableaux taken from the life of the mod- 
ern public school. The finale is the grad- 
uation ceremony, in which the class in cap 
and gown marches by for the diplomas. 

Langhorne High School seniors are giv- 
ing a stage presentation of two class- 
rooms: one of fifty years ago, and one of 
today, to illustrate the change in teaching 
methods. 

Coopersburg Junior High School added 
a two-page literary supplement to the 
school newspaper, giving the history of 
Pennsylvania schools and the growth of 
public education in the Coopersburg com- 
munity. 

Waterford, home of the oldest second- 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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' Pennsylvania's 
Temple of 
Education 


N architectural and sculptural hymn to 
man's quest for learning—thus might 
the new Education Building at Harris- 

burg, Pennsylvania, be described. The architect 
who designed it was William Gehron of the 
firm of Gehron and Ross. Lee Lawrie, the 
sculptor of the bronze gates and doors, has 
depicted at the entrances the record of man- 
kind's ways of labor. The Forester and Lum- 
bermun are suggested by cunningly modeled 
trees, the Musician by his score; and so on 
through a vast complexity of human activity. 

The walls of the vestibule off the main 
entrance are paneled with dark Formosa 
marble. Simple designs in white and gold 
are seen in the ceiling. Upon the jambs of 
the doorways leading into the main lobby 
the sculptors, C. Paul Jennewein and Harry 
Kreis, have carved the sources of man's 
knowledge. Beneath pictorial symbols are 
engraved in the stone the names of great 
thinkers from Hipparchus to Einstein. Six 
beams in the ceiling of the main lobby, 
painted by Vincent Maragliotti, continue the 
educational symbolism of the building, with 
panels devoted to science, art, education, 
commerce, agriculture and industry. 

Entering the General Library, which occu- 
pies the whole western end of the building, 
the visitor is awed by the tall, square columns 
of darkly polished Mexican mahogany, and 
the three intricately wrought balustrades 
above. Behind these columns, reaching four 
stories high and three more unseen below, are 
miles of shelves crowded with books. Not 
least among the beauties of the library is the 
wood carvings on the columns. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of all is 
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the huge semi-circular Forum any seat of 
which commands an unobstructed view of a 
stage designed to accommodate single lec- 
turer or symphony orchestra. On the Forum 
ceiling the artists, Eric Gugler and Ricard 
Brooks, have pictured the grandeur of the 
heavens, with a brilliant sunburst picturing 
the solar system, as the chief source of in- 
direct lighting. More than a thousand stars 
are shown, 365 of them being of crystal glass, 
subject to electrical illumination in grade 
brilliancy, according to their size. The vari- 
ous constellations and the entire zodiacal 
band are drawn on an enormous scale, Virgo 
being nearly 50 feet long. At the rear of the 
Forum is a broad Promenade, upon the rear 
wall of which are painted huge maps. ‘Here 
the artists have recorded the history of civili- 
zation. Interspersed with the maps are eight 
hand-lettered tables, prepared by a commit- 
tee of historians, containing a condensed 
record of the history of the world. Thus 
within the Forum, living ideas may be dis- 
cussed in close proximity to a graphic f¥cord 
of man's past and within sight of a reminder 
of his relatively microscopic place in uni- 
versal space. 


The Pictures 


The top picture on page I6 is an exterior 
view of the Education Building. 


Below is shown the Forum, with its ceiling 
reproduction of the sky, and the maps and 
geographical tablets of history visible in the 
background. 

At the top of this page is a close up view 
of the Forum columns with glimpses of the 
huge maps in between. 


Below at the left is the General library as 
seen from the main lobby while at the right 
is shown one of the eleven street entrances 
to the Forum. 
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By KENNETH M. GOULD 


Congress and the Executive 


= =HE passage by both houses of Con- 

gress of the Independent Offices 

Appropriations Bill over the veto 

of President Roosevelt (310 to 72 
in the House; 63 to 27 in the Senate, giv- 
ing a workable margin over the required 
two thirds) has been deplored in many 
quarters as a blow to one of the basic 
props of the recovery program—the 
Economy Act of 1933, and a sign that 
the President is losing his hitherto weli- 
nigh complete grip on Congress. It is 
not necessarily either of these things, 
although it does set up a dangerous 
precedent in the case of the veterans. 

The Economy Act had reduced veterans’ 
pensions by about $400,000,000, dropping 
29,000 veterans from the payrolls who 
had disabilities not clearly a result of 
their service in the World War. It also 
reduced the salaries of the Federal em- 
ployees 15 per cent. By these savings, 
the President was able to reduce the reg- 
ular expenses of the government to 
about two and a half billions a year, thus 
paving the way for the balancing of the 
“ordinary expenditures” section of the 
budget during the next two years (see 
“Headlines,” Jan. 27, 1934). The Con- 
gressional revolt on the veto restores 
75 per cent of the veterans’ compensa- 
tion cuts and upholds the principle of 
supporting any veteran who may have 
acquired some minor illness since the 
War. It also restored 10 per cent of the 
15 per cent pay cut of Federal employees. 
The result is to leave only a compara- 
tively small part of the savings effected 
under the Economy Act intact, and to 
saddle the Government with nearly $250,- 
000,000 additional this year for which 
funds must somehow be found. 

That sum is not in itself so large as 
to seriously unbalance the budget. It 
can undoubtedly be borrowed, just as the 
six billions necessary for the huge 
emergency expenditures has been. But it 
could and should be met by increased 
taxation, and in the revenue bill now 
being framed, hig.er income and estate 
taxes sufficient to cover it may be in- 
cluded. 

The larger principle involved, however, 
of establishing a special class—men who 
performed military service without injury 
to themselves—as entitled to derive per- 
manent pay from the public Treasury, is 
one which is indefensible on any theory 
of patriotism, and which will inevitably 
lead to an ever-increasing series of de- 
mands from any minority group of voters 
which is well organized enough to make 
itself felt by Congress, as the American 
Legion lobby has. Congress has always 
been particularly tender to the veterans 
when elections were in sight. The vet- 
erans’ bloc is repeating the history of 
many countries which have found them- 
selves under the thumb of such demands. 
Every war in American history has been 
followed by similar pressure from ex- 
soldiers, particularly the Civil War, with 
its outgrowth of the G.A.R. and the 
“Bloody Shirt,’ which bedeviled Ameri- 
can politics for thirty years after Ap- 
pomattox. 


_ tion at large. . 


To say that the veterans’ precedent is 
dangerous, however, is not to explain 
away the psychological and economic 
reasons for it. If all citizens had jobs 
and reasonable security, we should hear 
no demands for special privileges for 
veterans. The veterans simply happen to 
be more vocal in their demands than the 
unemployed civilians. A sound approach 
to the whole problem of unemployment 
relief and insurance, on the basis of need 
rather than of special privileges, is the 
only way to prevent such class demands. 

As to the Government employees, the 
Administration is on distinctly shaky 
ground. The President has appealed to 
private industry to absorb the burden of 
unemployment and has begged business 
to increase wages and take on additional 
men, Yet the Government itself has been 
one of the principal sinners in reducing 
purchasing power by drastic cuts in 
personnel. Particularly in the Post 
Office Department under Postmaster 
General Farley has economy run riot, 
with bad effects not only on the postal 
service but on thousands of underpaid 
clerks and carriers. Congress would not 
he human if it did not resent the extraor- 
dinary expenditures - for the new 
emergency agencies while the regular de- 
partments of the government, including 
many scientific bureaus of great public 
value, were put upon .starvation rations. 

The President lost a certain amount of 
prestige, of course. The country as well 
as Congress has now seen that he-is not 
invincible, and the overriding of the veto 
will have the effect of strengthening op- 
position to other parts of his program 
which have been under fire. Party lines 
were abolished in the vote, and large 
numbers of Democrats rebelled against 
the Administration discipline. But the 
President could probably have prevented 
it if he had thrown himself into the fight 
more vigorously. And now that they have 
declared their independence on. an issue 
dear to their political hearts, the Demo- 
crats will probably raise less opposition 
during the rest of the present session. 

In one sense the revolt will have a 
healthy effect. It demonstrates that this 
is still a government of checks and bal- 
ances, and that the growing power of the 
Executive, made almost autocratic since 
March, 1933, by the surrendering of Con- 
gressional authority under the stress of 
economic fear, has not become completely 
dictatorial. In recent years the Presi- 
dency has risen in popular esteem almost 
correspondingly with a sinking of the 
reputation of the legislative branch. Un- 
thinking critics and complaints of big 
business have given strength to this ten- 
dency. It has become fashionable to say, 
“Tf only Congress would permanently ad- 
journ, the country would be better off.” 
This is a foolish and vicious notion. 
Congress has its share of dolts and self- 
seekers, but no more so than. the popula- 
It has, in both houses, 
some very able and public-spirited men, 
who have raised their voices on numerous 
occasions in defense of the liberties of a 
people who were too sluggish to stand 
up for their own best interests. If we 
really believe in democracy, we will up- 
hold the better elements in Congress in 
the freedom of speech and action which 
is essential to republican® government. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES SIGNPOSTS 


Study outlines of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Plan and the NIRA have been 
prepared by the department of Debating 
and Public Discussion of the University 
of Wisconsin. . . . The pamphlets have 
been a big help to high school students in 
the Badger state. Write to Miss 
Almere Scott for details. 


e 

For Mother’s Day celebrations, the Ma- 
ternity Center Association, 1 East 57th 
St., New York, offers a free publicity kit 
of ideas for classrooms and for community 
organizations. . . . One of the objects of 
the Association is to reduce the number 
of deaths among mothers. . . . It is esti- 
mated that two-thirds of maternity deaths 
can be avoided with a little hygiene. ... 
Prizes are offered. 

* 

The cheer leaders for war are busy 
these days. .. . Miles Vaughn in Collier's 
writes “Must Russia Fight Japan?” ... 
Frank Simonds in the Atlantic calls 
“Austria, the Powder Barrel of Europe” 
... In Harpers, scholarly Ludwig Lore, 
exiled Socialist editor, tells the sinister 
tale of “How Germany Arms” and Kath- 
arine Gerould asks, “Can Pacifists be 
Patriots?” ... Perhaps a clue to the whole 
business appears in Living Age in Antoine 
Zischka’s “Oil and War,” who contends the 
Nicaragua conflict is in reality a struggle 
between Deterding’s Royal Dutch-Shell 
group and Standard Oil. . . . These are 
all April articles. 


s 

Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, re- 
ceives some deserved plaudits in Collier’s, 
April 7th, and in Current History. ... 
Mr. Hull is working gallantly to preserve 
the light of internationalism in a world 
growing rabidly nationalist. . . . Speaking 
of the world’s indifference to the interna- 
tional spirit today, he once said: 


“T often think of the lights shining from monas- 
tery windows into the darkness of the Middle Ages. 
The ancient writings were forgotten outside. The 
monks were sitting up, copying. . . . People outside 
paid little attention. But the monks copied and 
preserved the wisdom of antiquity, and at length 
it came out upon the world to change it into modern 
times. Somebody must keep on copying and utter- 
ing the proved wisdom of immemorial experience. 
Even if he is not heeded now, he will have kept the 
light of truth somewhere alive.” 

e 


Take a look at your clothes tonight. .. . 
Are any of your shirts, slips, hose, or 


pajamas silk? Are they really pure silk? 
. .. The answer, nine times out of ten, is 
No! And the sad part of it is that you 
don’t get real use and durability in most 
silk that is not pure. . . . The Consumers’ 
Advisory Board of the NRA says so.... 
Their first report on Grading and Label- 


-ing of Consumers’ Goods has just been 


published. . . . Write for. it. .. . It demon- 
strates that at least four-fifths of textiles 
sold as good silk are weighted with chemi- 


‘eal solutions, usually more than 50 per 


cent. ... It shows that weighting reduces 
costs to the manufacturer and durability 
to the buyer. . . . It shows that civic and 
trade associations have repeatedly advised 
that silk be graded and labeled. . . . One 
of the largest silk manufacturers, Cheney, 
himself recommends grades, labels, and 
content-specifying terms. But the 
Silk Textile Industry goes on with a prac- 
tice that is equivalent to mixing sand with 
sugar. . . . The Consumers’ Advisory 
Board is making the recommendations 
again. ... But nothing will be done about 
it unless public demand forces Congress 
to give the Board more power. 

Harpers for April has an article called 
“Savages Are People, Too,” which may 
again revise some of your conceptions of 
strangers. 
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MICKEY COCHRANE says: 


“Baseball is and always will be this country’s greatest spring and ‘ 5 (Mickey) 


summer sport. Every boy in America who is physically able-bodied 
should play baseball. It’s the best training I know for sportsman- 
ship, team-work and the competitive spirit that wins in the game 
of life. @ If you want to be a good ball-player, study the fine 
points of the game. Watch the stars in action, and read up on how 


COCHRANE 


Famous catcher of 
the Philadelphia 
Athletics, and 
newly appointed 
manager of the 
Detroit Tigers. 


they play their positions, Then keep yourself in good physical 


trim, and every chance you get, play ball!” 





ASEBALL season’s just ahead! How would you 
like to have the personal advice of experts 
about how to play your favorite position? How to 
field a ball in any situation — how to pitch to a 
dangerous batter — how to stand at the plate and 
hold the bat to get the best distance and direction 
in your hitting! How to run bases ... slide... steal! 
The best ways to work double-plays! 











These diagrams from the 
Kellogg Baseball Book show 
how to make double-plays 


4 Such illustrations as these f) 
‘| show how to place your hits Ey 
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* | How two famous big-leaguers 
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How the bat is held for placing 
hits (left) and for free-swinging 





Every angle of winning baseball is discussed by 
masters of strategy in the new Kellogg Baseball 
Book, now offered to boys! 

You'll find the Kellogg Baseball Book a tremen- 
dous help in making yourself a better ball-player. 
There. are 48 pages packed with sound baseball 
knowledge. Forty-five il'ustratiens show just how 
to do it. 


Start your own Sports Library! 


The Kellogg Baseball Book is only the 
first volume of the Kellogg Sports Li- 
brary to be issued by the Kellogg Com- 
pany of Battle Creek. If you’re aiming 
to be an all-around athlete you'll want 
to own every volume. So start right now 
by getting the Kellogg Baseball Book. 


Get this book through your grocer 


All you have to do to own the Kellogg 
Baseball Book is buy two packages of 
Kellogg’s PEP from your grocer. He'll 
give you a copy FREE with your pur- 
chase. If he doesn’t have a supply of 
books, send the tops from two packages 
of PEP to the Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, and a copy of the Base- 
ball Book will be mailed you. 

Probably you already know what a 
delicious breakfast a bowl of PEP makes. 
Crisp, toasted flakes and bran. A nour- 
ishing energy-food, mildly laxative. Eat- 
ing PEP is a splendid way to help keep 
you fit. Coaches know it. It’s served 
regularly at many college training tables. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Toasted WHEAT— 
Plus Exira BRAN— 
Ready-to-eat 
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Congress Passes Drastic Cotton Bill 


Bill for compulsory reduction of this 

year’s cotton crop. The measure 
went through the House by a vote of 251 
to 114. In the Senate the vote was 46 to 
39. Amendments added by the Senate 
make it necessary for a conference com- 
mittee to work on the bill before it can 
be sent to the White House for the Presi- 
dent’s signature. But Senator Bankhead, 


Contr has passed the Bankhead 


its author, believes that the conference 
can straighten out the differences between 
the House measure and that of the Senate, 
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tion” greeted the introduction of the 
Bankhead Bill in both chambers. In the 
Senate William E. Borah (R., Idaho) was 
especially bitter in his denunciation of the 
measure. Borah believes that as long as 
there are people in the country without 
adequate clothing it is little short of 
criminal to limit the production of cotton. 
He is opposed also to the element of com- 
pulsion in the bill. 

But the government seems determined 
to continue its crop-reduction program. A 
while ago Secretary Wallace told dairy- 





Farmers at Palmetto, Ga., plowing under a part of their cotton in accordance with 


the federal government's 


and President Roosevelt said some time 
ago that he would sign the bill if it were 
passed. 

The -Bankhead Cotton Bill marks an 
important change in the farm policy of 
the Roosevelt Administration. Last year 
efforts were made to reduce the produc- 
tion of “basic” farm commodities by vol- 
untary agreements. Farmers were prom- 
ised government money in return for crop 
reduction agreements, but no one was 
compelled to reduce his plantings. In 
many areas individualism triumphed, and 
the plantings last year were greater than 
ever. In others farmers signed the agree- 
ments, reduced their acreage, and then 
cultivated the remaining land so intensely 
that they increased its yield and had 
bigger crops and government payments 
too. The result was that prices did not 
rise as much as the AAA had hoped they 
would. 

To meet this situation Congressmen 
from the cotton belt suggested a system 
of compulsory reduction. Secretary Wal- 
lace at first opposed the idea, but after 
President Roosevelt endorsed it Mr. Wal- 
lace changed his mind. The result is the 
Bankhead Bill. It authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to impose an absolute 
limit of 10,000,000 bales on the amount of 
cotton ginned from the 1934 crop. In 
order to do this, he is granted the power 
of imposing a prohibitive tax on cotton 
ginned in excess of the limit. The House 
measure makes the tax 50 per cent of the 
cotton’s value, the Senate’s 75 per cent. 
After 1934, the House bill, leaves the 
amount of cotton to be ginned to the 
decision of the Secretary; the Senate’s 
law applies only to the 1934 crop. 

Cries of “collectivism” and “regimenta- 


plan to reduce production. 


men gathered in Philadelphia that they 
ought to reduce the production of milk 
and dairy products, though the Children’s 
Bureau says there are more than 6,000,000 
undernourished children in the United 
States now. And the Administration’s 
bill for limiting the importation and do- 
mestic production of sugar was passed by 
the House recently without serious opposi- 
tion. It makes sugar a “basic” com- 
modity subject, like wheat, corn, hogs, 
cotton, tobacco, dairy products, and rice, 
to the “adjustment” efforts of the AAA. 


Lehman Utility Bills Beaten; 
House Votes Rates Inquiry 


HEN the Federal Trade Com- 
mission made public letters 
which showed that while he was 


chairman of the New York Senate’s Com- 
mittee on Public Service State Senator 
Warren T. Thayer was in the pay of a 
utility. company (Schol., April 14, p. 18), 
it was generally held that the revelation 
had assured the success of the utility 
legislation for which Governor Lehman 
had been making a vain fight since Janu- 
ary. For many years the New York State 
Legislature had been killing bills designed 
to give the public a fair break, a club 
with which to beat down extortionate gas 
and electric rates. As Senator Thayer 
had put it in one of his letters to the 
utility holding company which controls 
many operating companies in the eastern 
part of the state, “. . . many detrimental 
bills which were introduced we were able 
to kill in my committee.” The Thayer 
letters gave the public a brief. glance at 
the mechanism behind the scenes at 
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Albany, and although the companies in- 
volved denied the imputation of bribery, 
and Thayer issued an “explanation,” it 
was widely believed that nothing could 
delay passage of the Lehman bills longer. 

But as time proved, something could. 
Pressed by public demand, the Committee 
on Public Service reported out the bills, 
eleven in all, and the Senate voted on ten 
of them. And although it passed eight, 
it defeated two, the very two which Gov- 
ernor Lehman considers most important. 
The defeated bills would have given mu- 
nicipalities in the state the right to estab- 
lish and operate their own utility plants 
(a right they now lack) and granted the 
Public Service Commission power to assess 
the cost of rate investigations against the 
utility companies. Governor Lehman was 
not discouraged. “I am going to get those 
bills enacted substantially in their present 
form if it is humanly possible to do so,” 
he said. But others were not so sanguine. 
“There are too many other Thayers at 
Albany,” editorialized the New York Post. 
“The Legislature has failed us.” And 
when in the face of insistent demand for 
a thorough investigation of the power 
lobby the State Senate ordered an investi- 
gation limited to the Thayer letters, At- 
torney General Bennett branded the move 
as “a gesture for the purpose of mislead- 
ing the public.” Both he and Ferdinand 
Pecora refused to serve as counsel to the 
investigation unless its scope were broad- 
ened. 

Meanwhile in Washington the utility 
companies of the country were under- 
going a heavy barrage of criticism. Sen- 
ator Norris (R., Nebr.) charged on the 
floor of the Senate that the “power trust” 
had reached into every legislature in 
the country in just the way it had at 
Albany. The Trade Commission went on 
revealing letters, and Congress passed a 
resolution calling for a nation-wide in- 
vestigation of utility rates. The latest 
Trade Commission revelations have to do 
with the efforts of the power companies 
to defeat the government’s great experi- 
ment in Tennessee Valley. They pur- 
port to show that the Associated Gas and 
Electric Company is engaged in a cam- 
paign to combat municipal ownership 
of utilities and “offset the propaganda 
which is being spread by the (Federal) 
government.” And the rates investiga- 
tion will “show a complete picture of 
the light and power rates throughout the 
country,” according to Representative 
Rankin (D., Miss.), who sponsored it in 
the House. “It will be astounding to 
many people when they learn of the vio- 
lent discriminations and enormous over- 
charges now being made by the producers 
and distributers of electric energy,” Ran- 
kin asserts. 





WEEK IN CONGRESS 
HOUSE 


Passed the Johnson Bill prohibiting loans to 
foreign nations which have defaulted on 
their debts to the United States. 

Passed the Jones Bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to establish import 
quotas for sugar and impose a domestic 
processing tax. 

Passed the Rankin resolution for a nation- 
wide investigation of electric rates. 

Passed a bill guaranteeing the principal of 
home mortgage bonds. 


SENATE 
Debated the Tax Bill. 
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Senate Committee 


==HE new tax bill, which passed the 
[Bees nearly two months ago, was 

brought up on the floor of the Sen- 
ate early this month. As adopted by 
the House, the measure was expected to 
raise about $258,000,000 in new revenue. 
This was to be achieved partly by 
changes in the existing law as it relates 
to capital gains and losses, the filing of 
“consolidated” tax returns and the pro- 
visions for depreciation allowances, and 
partly by a number of small changes in 
administrative procedure under the law 
intended “to increase the revenue by pre- 
venting tax avoidance.” 

The Senate Finance Committee, which 
worked on the bill for a month from the 
time it passed the House until it was 
put before the Senate, made few changes 
in the measure, though what changes it 
did make were expected to increase its 
yield by $72,000,000. The most signifi- 
cant Senate Committee changes were the 
revival of two taxes which were auto- 
matically abolished with the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment: the tax of one- 
tenth of one per cent on the capital stock 
of corporations, and the five per cent 
tax on their excess profits. The Senate 
Committee recommended also the repeal 
of three “nuisance” taxes. 

Senator Harrison (D., Miss.), chairman 
of the Finance Committee, explained the 
measure, and its non-controversial clauses 
were quickly adopted; the taxes on cor- 
porate stock and excess profits were 
revived. Then the Senate voted to in- 
crease the surtax rate on incomes in the 
lower brackets (from $4,000 to $32,000 a 
year), a move directly counter to the 
efforts of the House to ease the burden 
on the “little fellow.” Senator La Follette 
(R., Wis.) introduced a proposal to in- 
crease the normal levy from four to six 
per cent, and raise surtax rates all the 
way along the line, culminating in a 71 
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Patching Up the Holes 


per cent surtax on incomes of $1,000,000 


or more a year. His suggestion was 
designed to “soak the rich” and _ in- 
crease the returns from income taxes by 
$185,000,000. It was rejected by a vote 
of 47 to 36. 

Undismayed, Progressives in the Sen- 
ate launched another effort to increase 
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Raises Income Tax 


income and inheritance taxes on _ the 
rich. Senator La _ Follette succeeded 
in increasing estate taxes, but an amend- 
ment proposed by Senator Louis Murphy 
(D., Iowa) for sharply increased taxes 
on “exceptional” capital gains was de- 
feated. While Sen- 
ator Long (D., La.) 
and Senator Clark 
(D., Miss.) called 
one another unprint- 
able names, bandied 
personal abuse, and 
inquired into one an- 
other’s personal  fi- 
nances, the Progres- 
sive bloc got to- 
gether and agreed to 
push a compromise 
amendment designed 
to increase rates on large incomes more 
than the Finance Committee’s measure 
though less than Senator La Follette’s. 
But the Long-Clark dispute consumed 
so much time that the Senate had to ad- 
journ for the week-end without further 
action. 

During the week in which the Senate 
debated the tax bill, the Treasury re- 
leased figures which seemed to indicate 
that the first year of the “New Deal” has 
benefited the rich at the expense of the 
not-so-rich. According to the Treasury's 
report, returns on incomes under $5,000 
had decreased about $2,000,000, while 
those on incomes above $5,000 had in- 
creased more than $21,000,000. Corpora- 
tion taxes had increased more than 50 
per cent over 1932, the Treasury report 
said. These facts were expected to aid 
the Progressives in their efforts to make 
the tax bill a measure for the redistribu- 
tion of wealth. 


CWA Ends Amid Riots 


S=HE CWA is over. It “folded up” 
Te March 31. Two million workers 

were on its payrolls at the time. 
During the four months of its brief but 
brilliant existence, it employed an av- 
erage of three million, with a peak of 
more than four million. In spite of all 
the charges levelled against it on the 
score that it paid higher wages than 
private enterprise, the average weekly 
salary of CWA workers was $13. The 
CWA spent approximately $750,000,000, 
all in wages; $250,000,000, for materials 
and equipment, was supplied by the 
states. This vast expenditure not only 
helped business but kept many a family 
from destitution. 

Now that it is finished, new ways are 
being found to take care of the unem- 
ployed. About half of the four million 
formerly .working under the CWA are 
going right on with their work under a 
new agency, the Works Division of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion. The change is more important than 
it appears. Where the CWA had no time 
to stop and investigate need before ac- 
cepting applicants for employment, the 
WD is checking each individual’s case 
very carefully. CWA paid all salaries 
with Federal funds; WD makes the 
states put up some of the money. CWA 
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workers got their pay checks from Wash- 
ington, were thus clearly Federal em- 
ployees and some say eligible for Federal 
compensation in case of illness or acci- 
dent; WD workers are paid by their 
local relief agencies, to which the Fed- 
eral government sends blanket checks. 
CWA met a need in the city and coun- 
try alike; WD operates only in cities of 
5,000 or more. But to the men and wo- 
men of the lucky two million it’s much 
the same, though pay is lower and hours 
are shorter. 

To the unlucky two million, those who 
have been dropped from CWA rolls in 
recent weeks, it is not the same at all. The 
A. F. of L. says that private industry 
did not reemploy CWA workers at any- 
thing like the rate the government fired 
them. The CCC camps have just taken 
128,000 more boys, to help put over their 
second year of operation. In the rural 
areas of the country the government is 
already engaged in moving stranded pop- 
ulations from barren land to soil where 
they can at least grow their own food. 
And the Subsistence Homesteads Cor- 
poration is busy with its program, too. 
But for the vast majority of the unem- 
ployed and the destitute, relief is the only 
immediate source of aid, as, in fact, it was 
when the CWA was at its height. For 
the CWA never employed as many as 
one third of our huge army of the un- 
employed. And relief, never enough, is 
becoming daily more inadequate as the 
cost of living rises. 
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Cargill for N. E. A. 
Bridge of Sighs 

Yet in most cities the CWA workers 
who lost their jobs made few and feeble 
protests. But in Minneapolis they rioted 
for four hours outside the City Hall, 
breaking windows with coal, stones, bot- 
tles and sticks and driving the police 
cordon into the building by picking up 
tear gas bombs and hurling them back 
at the men who first released them. Ma- 
chine guns on roofs were not used. 

Inside the building the terrified mem- 
bers of the City Council voted one by 
one the demands of the rioters: continua- 
tion of the CWA on a cash basis; no 
“forced labor scheme”; a 40 per cent in- 
crease in grocery orders for families on city 
relief; and immediate aid for dismissed 
CWA workers formerly on city relief 
rolls, without delay for investigation. 
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Turks Hold Insull for Extradition 


HEN Samuel Insuil left Athens 
for the second time aboard the 
little Greek freighter Maiotis 


(Schol., April 7), he was reported to be 
heading for the Suez Canal. For several 
days everyone in Cairo talked excitedly of 
his expected approach. Then suddenly it 
was learned that the Maiotis had passed 
not through Suez but through the Dar- 
danelles. At Chanakkale her captain told 
Turkish officials he was carrying one pas- 
senger and was bound for Rumania. He 
was given permission to enter the harbor 
of Istanbul “in transit.’ That meant that 
his ship could not remain longer than 24 
hours. 

As soon as the Maiotis reached Istanbul, 
police and detectives boarded her. The 
captain took on water and provisions. 
Then he informed the authorities aboard 
his ship that he was ready to leave. They 
replied with all the suavity of the oriental 
that, to their deep regret, they were under 
orders to remain aboard until further 
notice, and that the ship could not proceed 
until they left it. All day Insull’s freighter 
lay at anchor in the noisy Levantine port. 
The man whose word had once been law 
to thousands and thousands of employees 
argued and pleaded, wept and stormed by 
turns, but the policemen and detectives 
only smiled and waited. The 24 hours 
passed with the Maiotis still in Turkish 
waters. 

Next day Samuel Insull was forcibly 
removed from his dirty little tramp 
steamer, haled before a Turkish court, 
declared subject to the laws of the United 
States, and placed in jail te await ex- 
tradition. It all happened so quickly that 
for once there were no lawyers to delay 
the proceedings. The Turkish government 
then notified the United States Embassy 
at Angora of its decision to grant extra- 
dition. But there was just one important 
document missing: a warrant for the 
arrest of Samuel Insull, signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Its absence presaged a 
long delay. “Quick action” was promised, 


but Constantinople is a long way from 
Washington, and at the time President 
Roosevelt was fishing in the Caribbean, a 
guest on Vincent Astor’s million-dollar 
yacht. 

While waiting, Mr. Insull had some of 
his 18 trunks sent from the Maiotis to the 
jail, where they must have caused the 
other prisoners a good deal of amusement. 
From London he received a draft for 
$10,000, and the first thing he bought with 
the money was a bag of peanuts. As he 
munched the nuts, a corps of English and 
Turkish lawyers began to lay plans for 
hindering his extradition. 

Meanwhile, in Chicago Mr. Insull’s 
younger brother, Martin, long a fugitive 
from justice in Canada, was released by 


the Criminal Court on $50,000 bail. He- 


had been extradited from Toronto after 
a legal battle which lasted 17 months. 
Both brothers are wanted by a Federal 
Court for violating the national bank- 
ruptcy laws and using the mails to de- 
fraud. An Illinois’ court seeks to try them 
on charges of embezzlement. The failure 
of the Insull holding companies cost 
American ‘investors $2,000,000,000. A law- 
yer who has investigated Samuel Insull’s 
financial dealings has called him “the 
biggest thief of modern times.” 


German Catholics Clash 
with Nazis 


N the battle that the defenders of 
Christianity and the Bible have waged 
in Germany against the efforts of Na- 
tional _ Socialists to “coordinate” the 
churches and “improve” the Old Testa- 


ment (Schol., Dec. 16, Jan. 27), the most 


prominent sallies of recent weeks have 
been made by the Catholics. The Protes- 
tants are still fighting, to be sure, but 
their efforts have been driven under- 
ground. The Catholics enjoy the protec- 
tion of the Pope, whose power the Nazis 
cannot touch. At the moment it looks as 
though that power were going to give 
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the victory to the Church of Rome. 

The issue is as old as the Church itself. 
The Nazis want to rule the Catholic 
Church as they rule the Protestant. The 
Catholics defy them to do it. Last year 
the struggle required the intervention of 
the Pope. A concordat was signed July 29 
and ratified Sept. 10. It assured the con- 
tinued existence of the German Catholic 
Church. For a while peace seemed re- 
stored. 

But the concordat, written in haste, left 
many issues undefined, and it is from the 
undefined issues that the present difficul- 
ties have arisen. Most important of all is 
the question of the youth organizations, 
for in them the Church has built for the 
future, and the Nazis resent their power. 

In: an effort to break up the Catholic 
youth organizations, the Nazis have in 
many instances forbidden them te parade, 
wear uniforms, appear in public or show 
their insignia. Some 200 priests have been 
arrested and their followers persecuted. 
In his Easter message to the youth organ- 
izations, Pope Pius praised the Catholic 
youth for the sacrifices they have made 
for their faith and urged them to con- 
tinue to resist the forces of paganism. 

A sample of what they have had to 
endure was revealed when Chancellor Hit- 
ler intervened to suspend three Nazi youth 
leaders of Berlin. These young men 
mobilized hundreds of their followers and 
led an attack on 1,500 Catholics assembled 
for an outdoor observance. of Palm Sun- 
day. The Hitler youths, armed with camp 
knives, beat and slashed all who resisted 
them, while the police, afraid to raise a 
hand against good Nazis, stood by. Accerd- 
ing to Catholics, clergymen were mis- 
treated too. Songs vilifying Jesus were 
sung, Catholic banners were seized and 
trampled under foot, and leaders of the 
Catholic group were mercilessly beaten 
for failing to carry Nazi banners. 

It must have been with such episodes as 
this in mind that Pope Pius XI praised 
the fortitude of 300 young German Catho- 
lics come to have an audience with him 
in the Vatican. Such episodes as this 
must have prompted the Bishop of Mun- 
ster to charge that last summer’s concor- 
dat has been treated as a “scrap of paper.” 
For as a Catholic spokesman put it, 
“After all, you. cannot blame the Nazi 
boys. Hate against us is being syste- 
matically instilled by the leaders.” 

To meet the Hitler onslaught, Pope Pius 
has made Michael Cardinal von Faulhaber 
a Papal Legate, thus conferring upon him 
diplomatic immunity from: arrest. The 
Cardinal .has been one of the bitterest and 
most outspoken opponents of Hitlerism in 
Germany, both before and since the Nazi 
triumph of February, 1933. He urges 
Protestants and Catholics to unite in fight- 
ing “paganism.” His sermons on the Old 
Testament, reprinted in pamphlet form, 
are among Germany’s best sellers today. 
Last Fall the Nazis forbade Cardinal von 
Faulhaber from celebrating mass for the 
Catholic Journeymen’s Conference. Now 
that he is a Papal Legate, the Nazis are 
powerless to silence him. 

On the Protestant side, the opposition 
to Nazi domination of religion is being led 
by Pastor Martin Niemoeller, who has 
preached on in open defiance of the state, 
though he enjoys none of the immunity of 
Cardinal von Faulhaber. 
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Bringing Them Up-to-Date 


CUBA 


RESIDENT MENDIETA of Cuba 
broke the island-wide strike (Schol., 
March 29) by issuing a decree order- 
ing strikers to return to work and 
giving their jobs to _ strike-breakers 
(“seabs,” workers call them) if they re- 
fused. Unions dissolved during the strike 
were permitted to reorganize under gov- 
ernment supervision. A few days later 
Sumner Welles, one-time Ambassador to 
Cuba, promised that the U. S. would ex- 
tend immediate economic aid. 
Considerable excitement was caused by 
the suicide of Colonel Roberto Mendez 
Penate, Secretary of Justice and a bitter 
enemy of former President Machado. 
Friends explained that Colonel Penate 
had been greatly disturbed by the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Carlos Manuel de la 
Cruz to be president of the State Council. 
Dr. de la Cruz is a business partner of 
the Secretary of Public Works under 
President Machado. Colonel Penate, ac- 
cording to his friends, felt that no Presi- 
dent who honestly sought to serve the 
Cuban people would’ appoint to office a 
person so closely allied with the Machado 
forces as is Dr. de la Cruz. 


RUMANIA 


The military court which had_ been 
trying the men accused of assassinating 
Premier Ion Duca (Schol., Jan. 20) ac- 
quitted the majority of them this month. 
This was taken as a great victory for 
the Fascist Iron Guard, to which the men 
belonged. It was even charged that the 
King is cooperating with the Guard 
against both parliament and_ cabinet. 
With public opinion running high in 
favor of the Fascists, it was -expected 
that Premier Tatarescu would soon be 
faced with the necessity of resigning. 


FRANCE 

With the extraordinary powers voted 
it after the February riots (Schol., Feb. 
24) the Doumergue Cabinet has decreed 
sharp cuts in the pay of government em- 
ployees and will dismiss about 70,000 of 
them. In_ retaliation the employees 
threaten to strike. 


BYRD 


Admiral Richard E. Byrd has settled 
down alone to spend the winter (summer 
to you) in a one-room shack 123 miles 
south of Little America (Schol., Sept. 
30). His purpose is to study antarctic 
winter weather. The temperature is 
around 60 below. “The winter night: is 
a period of tranquillity of a sort you will 
never achieve in civilization,” the explorer 
assured his anxious well-wishers. 


SOVIET RECOGNITION 


By passing the Johnson Bill to prohibit 
loans to nations which have defaulted on 
their debts, Congress seems to have 
closed the door to most of the benefits 
recognition of Soviet Russia was ex- 
pected to bring American business 
(Schol., Dee. 9). The present Russian 
government-.has never failed to pay a 
debt of its own contracting. But when it 
first came into power it repudiated the 
debts of the Czarist and Kerensky 
regimes. And it has not paid the bill 
the United States sent it for the cost 
of invading Murmansk because it claims 
that its own charges against the U. S. 
balance the account. But presumably 
the Johnson Act bans loans to Russia 
until these claims have been settled, and 
without loans Russia cannot buy our 
goods—anless we lower our tariffs now 
and accept her goods in payment. 
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VETERANS 

The American Legion’s success in jer- 
suading Congress to restore the veterans’ 
pensions eliminated by the Economy Act 
of 1933 (Schol., April 14) has not won it 
the admiration of all veterans or of all 
non-veterans. In New York 63 clergy- 
men accused the Legion of making a 
“virtual raid upon the national treasury.” 
Officials of the American’ Legion 
promptly rushed to defend their honor 
and that of their organization, but the 
American Veterans’ Association and the 
National Economy League jumped on 
their backs before they could get to the 
goal line. The Veterans’ Administration 
in Washington issued a statement show- 
ing that in the fiscal years 1932 and 
1933 our veterans received from the Fed- 
eral government $1,495,064,854. The cost 
of the restored pensions would be about 
$83,000,000 a year, it estimated. 


WAGES AND HOURS 


Following on the heels -of the an- 
nouncements of wage rises in the auto- 
mobile and steel industries have come 
price rises which seem likely to wipe out 
the increases in purchasing power. Gen- 
eral Electric has announced a 10 per cent 
wage rise, as have also two carpet com- 
panies in New York State and several 
industries in Connecticut. Commenting 
on the situation, Henry Ford remarks, 
“Increasing prices is a lazy way to make 
dividends.” 


AIR MAIL 

The Postoffice Department has sus- 
pended an employee who received a 
$10,000 loan from an aviation official in 
1930 (the year the cancelled contracts 
were awarded) and has transferred to 
other positions all the men who formerly 
dealt with air or ocean mail contractors. 
Because new legislation is expected to be 
passed soon, the plan to let temporary 
contracts may be abandoned. 


Bubbles from News Cauldron 


The Farmer-Labor Party, dominant in 
Minnesota politics, has adopted a_ plat- 
form which is frankly radical. It calls 
for the public ownership and operation 
of “all mines, water power, transporta- 
tion and communication, banks, packing 
plants, factories and all public utilities.” 
On this platform Senator Shipstead will 
seek re-election to the United States 
Congress, along with the five Farmer- 
Labor Representatives..in the House. 
Governor Olson of Minnesota predicts 
that the program of the party will be 
realized before the end of the summer. 


In what was apparently one of the few 
really free elections so far conducted by 
a regional labor board, the workers of 
the huge General Electric plant in Lynn, 
Mass., voted recently for neither the 
company union nor the A. F. of L 
craft unions, but chose instead the new 
Electrical Industry Employees Union. 
The E. I. E. U. is organized as a “verti- 
cal” union, that is, it takes in all the 
workers in the electrical industry whether 
their jobs are sweeping floors or wind- 
ing armatures. Students of the labor 
movement have been saying for some time 
now that only by: forming industrial 
unions to parallel the great trade asso- 
ciations can the working people protect 
themselves from _ hostile industrialists. 
Apparently the G. E. workers think so, 
too. 

. 


If you ever find yourself without a 
calendar, and want to know when Easter 


23 


is, just divide the number of the year 
by 19 and let the remainder equal ‘A’; 
divide the number of the year by 4 and 
let the remainder equal ‘B’; divide the 
number of the year by 7 and let the re- 
mainder equal ‘C’; divide 19 times ‘A’ 
plus 24 by 30 and let the remainder 
equal ‘D’; divide 2B plus 4C plus 6D 
plus 5 by 7 and let the remainder equal. 
‘E’. Then Easter will be 22 plus ‘D’ 
plus ‘E’ of March. If the figure is more 
than 31, subtract 31, and you have the 
date of Easter in April. Simple? 


Business is getting worried about the 
spread of the consumers’ cooperative 
movement. Cooperatives are owned and 
run by their own customers, and the 
profits are returned to the customers in- 
stead of to far-away stockholders. Price 
fixing among many businesses, sanctioned 
by NRA codes, has led to a rapid in- 
crease in the number of consumers’ co- 
operatives. But rather than abandon 
price fixing, manufacturers questioned 
recently indicated that they would ask 
the government to curb cooperatives. So 
far the government has pursued a policy 
of favoring them. 


At a meeting recently of the stock- 
holders of Vickers, Ltd., the British arma- 
ments firm, the chairman said he could 
give no definite assurance that the com- 
pany’s munitions were not being secretly 
used for the rearmament of Germany 
and Austria. There is among armaments 
firms, he said, “the keenest competition 
to obtain orders from any country 
strengthening its defenses.” 


Kansas City had an election late last 
month. Two men were killed, several 
were so severely. wounded that they were 
expected to die, scores of citizens were 
slugged, and gangsters with machine 
guns were seen on the streets. Despite 
the vigorous reform campaign of the 
Fusionists, “Big Tom” Pendergast, Demo- 
cratic boss of the city’s “Little Tam- 
many,’ won the election, and Mayor 
Bryce B. Smith was returned to office 
for another term. 

- 


In Paterson, N. J., silk city of America, 
3,000 grown-ups and at least 200 children 
employed in “family shops” weave till 
“we can’t weave any more” under condi- 
tions “worse than slavery,” says - the 
local representative of the NRA Code 
Authority for the industry. A_ whole 
family working 14 to 16 hours a day and 
seven days a week may net, if lucky, 
$20 for, its total labor, while the unor- 
ganized converters who employ’ them 
grow rich. The organization of the im- 
dustry is taking steps to stop this form 
of “unfair competition.” 


Deaths of the Week 


Franz Cardinal Ehrle, 88, for many 
years librarian of the Vatican. : 
Edward William Pou, 70, Representative 
from North Carolina and chairman of the 
powerful Rules Committee of the House. 
... Jd. E. Dockendorf, 68, president. of 
the Black Diamond Steamship Corpora- 
tion, a beneficiary of Shipping Board 
subsidies under investigation last year 
(Schol., Jan. 20, p. 21)... . Thomas M. 
(“Tin Box”) Farley, 45, Tammany dis- 
trict leader who was removed from his 
office as Sheriff of New York County by 
Governor Franklin Roosevelt for refus- 
ing to reveal the sources of his large in- 
come. ... Mrs. Elbert H. Gary, widow 
of the steel magnate. . 





EOPLE do not have spring 

fever nowadays. 

little incredulous? Well, do you 

know what spring fever is, or 
was? It was the result of a long 
winter diet on meats, mostly dried, 
and a few dried vegetables and fewer 
dried fruits. The effect of this diet 
over a period of all the long winter 
months was a very real “fever.” Thus 
that lackadaisical feeling which besets 
us in early spring came to be known 
as spring fever. Now we may have 
that lazy, longing, day-dreaming 


mood this spring and every spring so 
long as we are young, and even when 


we are old the lush April days will 
beset us with tender memories we had 
really put away, but that will not be 
the old-fashioned spring fever as the 
name came to be known because the 
human system needed green vege- 
tables. Our spring fever should be 
full of pep, and eagerness to start 
new ventures to “make the world 
over.” 

Today green vegetables are avail- 
able everywhere. The markets are 
literally flooded with them pouring 
from. the farms, small and large. 
Green, red, yellow are the prevailing 
colors on the grocer’s vegetable coun- 
ters. What to do with this inviting 
variety is the next question. And oh, 
how important is its answer. How a 
wrong answer can spoil those lovely 
and nourishing and vital elements 
which the body so welcomes. How 
to cook vegetables is one of the things 
which seems to be the most difficult 
for people to learn. A renowned 
hotel and restaurant man once said, 
“You can know a hotel by its restau- 
rant, ar.d I can make any restaurant 
by teaching the cook how to cook 
vegetables. The greatest fault in 
American cookery today is vegetable 
cooking.” 

Did you know that the color of 
the vegetable plays a large part in 
determining the way it should be 
cooked? White vegetables when 
cooked for too long a time turn brown 
—cabbage, cauliflower, parsnips, etc. 


Startled? A. 


This is especially true if they are 
cooked with the lid on the pan. All 
white vegetables should be cooked in 
a small amount of water for a very 
short time, with no cover. Yellow 
vegetables lend themselves well to 
baking—carrots and sweet potatoes. 
The carotin or coloring matter in 
these vegetables is insoluble in water 
and unchanged by heat. The sugar in 
the vegetable may make it turn brown 
if cooked too long or at too high 
temperature. 

Green vegetables present the great- 
est cooking problem, and there is no 
sound reason for it. Haven’t you 
seen the most atrocious looking green 
(?) cooked vegetables, and haven’t 
you just turned up your nese and 
taken your dinner of some more mod- 
ishly attired foods? We all have. 
Remember how you hated that insipid 
green of spinach, which was a none 
too popular part of your diet even in 
its greenest and brightest dress? It 
is mostly the fault of the chlorophyl, 
or green coloring matter, which is 
easily affected by cooking. Alkaline 
water preserves the nice green of 
vegetables. Green vegetables should 
be cooked in plenty of “hard” water. 
Where soft. water is the only water 
available, a pinch of soda is sometimes 
resorted to and will preserve the 
green coloring matter. This seem- 
ingly harmless pinch of soda may also 
destroy some of that valuable mineral 
content and oftentimes has a tendency 
to make the vegetable slimy. You've 
tasted soft, mushy green peas. Green 
vegetables, because of the large 
amount of acid they contain, should 
not be covered while boiling, and the 
very best way to cook them is to cook 
them in boiling salted water for a 
very short time. Cut into as large 
pieces as possible so that the food 
value and the vitamins are more com- 
pletely saved. 

Why are baked and steamed vege- 
tables better, and why are more 
mothers giving their families vege- 
tables in this form? Because this 
form of cooking preserves the im- 
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portant vitamins and minerals almost 
entirely and the color cannet escape, 
therefore, the flavor is also impris- 
oned, and the whole result is just 
about 100 per cent right. So why 
not bake and steam more vegetables? 
The newer recipe books are filled with 
most enticing ways of “ovening” vege- 
tables such as squash, cauliflower, 
parsnips, egg plant, carrots, and, of 
course, potatoes. There are these ex- 
citing new ways of blending vege- 
tables in a single vessel, say, cooking 
peas and beans together. Try it 
sometime. You will be surprised. 
One more color and then just a hint 
about how to make vegetables tasty; 
that color is red. Never peel red vege- 
tables, because the coloring matter is 
soluble in water and runs right away 
unless the skins are present to pro- 
tect the vegetable. Use soft water if 
possible because alakaline water may 
turn the red to an ugly and unpal- 
atable green. If soft water is not 
available, cook red vegetables in a 
covered kettle. 

The main function of vegetables in 
the diet is to supply minerals and 
vitamins. Improper cooking has been 
removing these vital elements for 
years, leaving only the stringy residue 
which provides no food for the body 
and which there is absolutely ne sense 
in eating. Have a good look at your 
vegetables, and if they show signs of 
having lost all their pep in a pan of 
water or by too much heat for too 
long a time, just pass them by. You 
may as well, for they do you ne good. 
In years gone by almost everybody 
liked vegetables cooked to a mushy 
tenderness. The newer and more 
scientific way is to have them cooked 
to a moderate softness which gives 
them a kind of “body.” 

Vegetable sauces are a wenderful 
modern invention. You can find all 
kinds in cook beoks and magazines 
and ever so many places. Cheeses 
added to white sauce do wonderful 
things to vegetables. But you will 
have to discover them, for if we begin 
we will run over our page. 
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Finishing the Fastest American Mile 


: 
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Glenn Cunningham of the University of Kansas "coming home" in 4 minutes 8.4 seconds in 
Madison Square Garden, New York, March I7th, to complete the fastest mile ever run by 
an American. 


S the four-minute mile possible? If 

your grandfather had been asked that 

question forty years ago he probably 
would have answered “No.” Ask your 
coach today whether he thinks a human 
being will ever be able to run a mile in 
four minutes and he probably will answer 
“Yes.” He bases his prophecy on the 
record. 

Ever since 1876, when the mile was first 
recorded in 4 minutes 51 1-5 seconds by 
one H. Lambe of Toronto, the mile has 
been run faster and faster with the suc- 
ceeding years. Many a great miler has 
had his day, and in some cases their span 
of years—Tom Conneff, G. W. Orton, Alex 
Grant, Abe Kiviat, Joie Ray (within your 
memory), Lleyd Hahn, Paavo Nurmi of 
Finland, Jules LaDoumegue of France, 
Edwin Wide ef Sweden, Ray Conger of 
Iowa State, Ralph Hill of Oregon, John 
Lovelock of Oxford University, Bill 
Bonthron of Princeton, Gene Venzke of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Glenn 
Cunningham of Kansas. 

The greatest of these is Paavo Nurmi 
because of his long tenure of invincibility, 
not only in the mile but in the two-mile. 
His world’s mile record of 4 minutes 
11 1-5 seconds stood from 1923 and 1931, 
when LaDoumegue lowered it to 4 min- 
utes 9 1-5 seconds. Nurmi’s world’s two- 
mile record of 8 minutes 59.6 seconds was 
made as late as 1931. It still stands, and 
so does Nurmi. He now runs the longer 
distances, holds the world’s records in the 
10,000 meters, 15,000 meters, 20,000 
meters and the farthest distance in one 
hour (19,210 meters). 

The fastest miler is no longer Nurmi; 
nor is it LaDoumegue, nor even our own 
Glenn Cunningham. John Lovelock of 
New Zealand and Oxford captured- the 
honor by running the mile in 4 minutes 
7.6 seconds on American soil last July 15 
(Oxford at Princeton). This is just eight- 
tenths of a second better than Cunning- 


ham’s new American mile of 4 minutes 
8.4 seconds. 

The race for which track fans are wait- 
ing is the mile (not yet scheduled) which 
will have Lovelock, Cunningham, Bon- 
thron and Venzke on the starting line. 
This is. possible this summer, because 
Lovelock is coming over to enjoy a vaca- 
tion (not to run, he says) with an Ameri- 
can classmate of his who lives’ in 
Vermont. 

Cunningham, now a senior at Kansas 
U., is a graduate of Elkhart, Kan., High 
School, where he first took up _ mile- 
running under the coaching of Ray Var- 
ney. Cunningham’s best high school time 
was 4:24.7, which is very good. 


—JACK LIPPERT. 








Pennsylvania Schools 


Tura a Century 


(Concluded from page 15) 


ary school in the state, is giving a histori- 
cal exhibition, on its Annual Homecoming 
Day, of books, photographs, documents, 
and furnishings used by the school over 
the past century. The original building 
of Waterford Academy has been in use 
since 1811, although two handsome addi- 
tions have been made. 

A book describing “One Hundred Years 
of Education in Colerain Township” is 
being written and published by students 
of Colerain High School of Kirkwood. 
The school is celebrating several school 
anniversaries this year. It is the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of a 
secondary school in the county. And this 
year the twenty-fifth class is graduated 
from the public high school. The book 
material is also being used in the com- 
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mencement program. 

All Pittsburgh high schools collaborated 
in a commemorative pageant, “The Chal- 
lenge of the Ages.” In Philadelphia, like- 
wise, schools combined forces to present a 
series of dramatic incidents in the history 
of Pennsylvania schools. 

The official state celebration of the 
centennial was held this month in the beauti- 
ful new Education Building at Harris- 
burg (see pages 16-17)). It included 
addresses by Governor Pinchot and Dr. 
Rule, the state championship spelling bee, 
an old-fashioned singing school session, 
and dramatic productiens by Shippens- 
burg State Teachers College. 
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The Magazine of Scientific Progress 


Among articles in current issues: 








Future of Man-Powered Flying 
Electric Tongue 


Freak Plants from Heated 
Seeds 


Conquest of Sea Sickness 


Expanding Universe, explained 
by Sir Arthur Eddington 
Authoritative—U p-to-date— 
Simply written 


KNOWLEDGE is 25c at news- 
stands. Send 25c for sample 
copy or $1.00 for 5 issues to: 
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310 Riverside Drive New York 
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In What Shall | Invest? 


(Concluded from page 14) 


regulations is far-reaching and drastic. 
Furthermore, if any part of the registra- 
tion statement is false, a purchaser can 
bring suit in the courts. 

This act may be regarded as the first 
step in Government control of the flow of 
funds. It aims primarily at protection 
for the investor, but it may also help to 
stabilize business. At the present time a 
bill is pending in Congress which would 
regulate in considerable detail the activi- 
ties of the New York Stock Exchange, 
which is the largest exchange for securi- 
ties in the world. 
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Babe Ruth Emerges from 
a Ton of Clay 


“(WOMETHING colossal, a symbol of 
6 his sport and age, truly a repre- 

sentative American, a hero vital 
with a new country’s primitive power, and 
due to survive down the shadowy arches 
of time.” This is an estimate by Will 
Wedge, sports writer of the New York 
Sun, of the eight-foot statue of America’s 
baseball idol, the work of Reuben Nakian, 
American sculptor. This statue has been 
on exhibition in New York City for sev- 
eral weeks and has attracted the attention 
of many art critics and sports writers. 

On September 30, 1927, Nakian was 
seated in the Yankee Stadium watching 
Ruth in action. It was the first and only 
time that the sculptor had seen Babe in 
the flesh, but this experience inspired him 
to produce this plastic “epic” of the famous 
swatter. He set to work with a ton of 
clay and with fifteen large photographs of 
Ruth around him. The Babe never posed 
for the statue, in fact, has never met the 
sculptor. Nakian worked one year on the 
figure, and spent $2,000 of his money. He 
hopes the statue will be cast in bronze 
and installed on a gigantic pedestal in 
Yankee Stadium. He thinks this plan 
should appeal to the fans of the country 
who will gladly contribute dimes and 
nickels to defray the expense. “If Ruth 
should meet Mr. Nakian,” writes Mr. 
Wedge, “the first thing the Babe would 
say regarding his statue would be, ‘What 
did you do with my uniform?’ For there 
isn’t much of the Yankee flannels showing 
in the statue.” Nakian explains, “Why 
bother with details in a grand symbolic 
creation? The Ruth statue is not an illus- 
tration or a portrait—it is the essence, 
the spirit of the great slugger. Any one 
could stick buttons or lettering on the 
blouse, and similar details. It is leaving 
out such unimportant features and the se- 
lection of more vital things that is really 
hard and forms the simplification that is 
real art.” 

Why should not the American artists 
immortalize our national sports heroes as 
did the Greeks and the Romansr Ruth 
and other national sport favorites are 
surely not subjects unworthy of the art- 
ist’s attention. Though Americans are 
often accused of excessive hero-worship 
of athletic celebrities, the admiration in 
which athletes are held is not to be dis- 
paraged, especially when the athlete serves 
as a symbol of, an inspiration toward, 
bodily perfection, physical health and the 
will to excel. 
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Who's Who in the News 


MILITANT 

If Oswald Mosley’s British Fascists roll 
up a heavy vote in England’s next na- 
tional elections, the inherited multi-millions 
of Dame Fanny 
Lucy Houston may 
be largely respon- 
sible. With Lord 
Rothermere,__— Brit- 
ain’s Hearst, she has 
come blatantly to 
the support of Mos- 
ley’s move to estab- 
lish dictatorship, as 
a protest against the 
tactics of Premier 
Ramsay MacDonald. 

She accuses Mac- 

Donald of “squandering millions on peace 
conferences” instead of buying cannon 
and battleships. On her yacht, she in- 
stalled an electric sign, Down With Mac- 
Donald the Traitor. 
an attack on the pacifist Premier in her 
super-patriotic weekly, The Saturday Re- 
view. It was so vicious that the news- 
dealers refused to handle the issue. 

Lady Houston’s heavy dividends from 
munitions holdings help to make her Eng- 
land’s richest female. Her chief progres- 
Sive interest is woman’s rights. Her chief 
charity, a home for war nurses. Her fun 
is racing. She won the North Derby with 
a horse named after rich, reactionary 
Premier Bennett of Canada. She tossed 
half a million into the British Air Min- 
istry to enable British flyers to win the 
Schneider Trophy. She wished to con- 
tribute more to the cause of national de- 
fense, but the English demurred. 

She has been widowed twice, each time 
by a baronet. Her yacht, The’ Liberty, is 
her home. To her friends, she is Lucy. 
The soldiers call her Fanny. 


LEFTY e 


Government ownership of factories, 
mines, water power, transportation, com- 
munication, and packing plants. Severe 
taxation of high in- 
comes and large es- 
tates. State insur- 
ance. Thirty-hour 
work week. 

This is not the 
platform of the 
Communist party. It 
was drawn up by 
the Farmer-Labor 
party last month at 
their St. Paul con- 
vention. It marks 
the first time that 
an established political party, holding both 
state and national offices in the United 
States, has come out openly for a co- 
operative rather than a competitive society. 

Largely responsible for the outspoken 
Farmer-Labor plans is Floyd B. Olson, 
Governor of Minnesota. Strong in his con- 
victions, he reminded a radio audience re- 
cently that he was “not liberal, but radi- 
cal.” This is quite in his tradition because 
he is a Swede by descent, a former lum- 
berjack, and a former I.W.W. (Industrial 
Workers of the Werld) 

Olson received degrees from two ¢€ok 
leges, was admitted to the bar, married 
after two years of practice, named his 
daughter Patricia, caught on in the city 
attorney’s office, held office as city attorney 
in Minneapolis ten years, went to the 
Lutheran church, joined the Elks, and 
played golf. Three years ago, at thirty- 
nine, he became Governor. 

He confidently expects a national radi- 
cal party by 1936. “Liberalism,” he says, 
“lacks positive coloring ... A third party 
movement must be revolutionary.” 
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The Night of the Storm 


(Concluded from page 12) 
stretched hand or two. But there were 
some who went out muttering a half ac- 
ceptance of Stephen’s implication. 

Alone, Waldo moving about the cabin, 
mechanically folding the quilt on which 
the child had lain, sweeping away the 
snow where the trampling feet had stood, 
carrying the kettle back to its place in 
the lean-to. He felt sore and ill and 
weak. He felt stunned, as if he had been 
flung against some great impalpable thing 
which had struck back at him with living 
hands. He could no longer save a child 
in Stephen’s eyes, so that what he did that 
was good seemed evil. The back wall of 
the hate which he and Stephen had builded 
was round them, and beyond lay now 
more hate and evil, born of this night. 

Waldo began to think... . “If the child 
should die, it would serve Stephen right. 

.” But he could not finish that thought. 
The weight of the warm little body was 
in his arms, the lovely curl of the child’s 
lips as she lay before him and yawned. 
And Hannah—why, the child must not 
die. She must not die. 

He pictured that slow fight through the 
snow, the child’s breathing in the thick 
cold air, the heart of the mother follow- 
ing—the neighbors falling off one by one 
at their own doors and their own waiting 
firesides. Then Stephen would leave the 
child with the mother while he went to 
the upper road for the doctor. Would he 
be in time? What if the doctor was out— 
and abruptly, through the blur ef images 
in his mind, came the cheery face of the 
doctor whom he had met on the road that 
noon, “driving sixteen mile north.” 

He ran to a little chest on a shelf and 
fumbled among its bottles. There it was, 
tightly corked, just as they had used it 
once when their baby had had such an 
illness; and they were alone with her, and 
had pulled her through. What if Hannah 
happened to have nothing. ... 

He stood staring at the bottle. Then 
he began drawing on his mittens and his 
cap. His coat he had not had off the 
whole time. His scarf had been bundled 
up and carried away with the child. He 
let himself out into the storm. 

His chill was passing and was suc- 
ceeded by the light-headedness and the 
imperfect correlation of the first stages of 
fever. To his fancy, wavering out and 
seizing upon any figment, it was as if, 
back of the invisible drive of the snow, 
there were a glow of pale light. Now 
right, now left it shone, as if at the back 
of his eyes; and he turned his head from 
side to side to find it. But there were only 
the cutting volleys of the snow in his 
face, and everywhere the siege of the 
wind. Then as he fared on in the imped- 
ing drifts, it was again as if he were 
beating towards and upon that great dark 
wall; and he kept saying to himself crazily 
that this was the wall that he and Stephen 
had raised and that he must somehow get 
through it, beat it down, and get to the 
child to save her. Yet if he broke down 
the wall, something would rush upon him 
—Stephen’s hatred, Stephen’s hatred! 
And his own hatred for Stephen, for 
there was rage in his heart when he re- 
membered the man’s look and the man’s 
word. But of these he did not think— 
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he thought only of the child, and he set 
his teeth and charged at the wall of dark- 
ness and would not wonder what lay be- 
yond. 

Toward eight o’clock Stephen came 
struggling back from the house on the 
upper road. He had heard what Waldo 
had already heard, of the doctor driving 
sixteen miles north. And when he called 
Oxnard, his heart sinking at the thought 
of the eighteen miles which lay between, 
there was a delay which sapped his cour- 
age—and then the word that the wires 
must be down, for Oxnard did not answer. 
He could only leave his message with 
the operator, for to drive the distance on 
such a night would mean to return too 
late. 

Stephen came down from the upper 
road, and his strength and his pride were 
gone. Abruptly now he was empty of 
anger, empty of malice, empty of all save 
his terrible despair. It was strange to see 
the heat and the pride shrivel before the 
terrible possibility that the baby might 
pay the price... . “If she dies,” he had 
heard Jake Mullet say, “We'll all know 
who killed her.” 

“Oh, God, Oh God!” Stephen Mine said. 

It was before his gate that he stumbled 
over something yielding and mounded in 
the road. He stopped, touched the man, 
and with that which now at last is no 
decision but merely the second nature of 
the race, he got him into his arms and 
to his own door. 

At the sound Hannah flung the door 
open, and from the darkness and wind 
and snow Stephen staggered across the 
threshold with Waldo in his arms. 

‘ “How is she?” was all that his lips 
formed. 

“Alive,” said Hannah Mine. 

Waldo opened his eyes, and his snow- 
crusted mitten tried to find its way to his 
pocket. 

“I brought something,” he said. 
had it left, give it to her. ...” 

At midnight, when, the message having 
reached him at last, the doctor came, 
Stephen met him with a smile. 

“She’s safe,” he said. “She’s sleeping. 
But there’s a man here—a friend of ours 
—sick and done for. We've got him into 
bed. Come and have a look at him.” 

Up some measureless corridor Waldo 
struggled at last, when many days had 
passed. And at its far end it seemed to 
him that Stephen’s face was waiting. That 
was queer, because it had been years since 
Stephen had waited for him. Yet there 
he was, only back of him was still that 
dead wall, which neither of them could 
pass, and beyond it lay that old hatred 
and bitterness, accumulated through the 
years. And then there was the child—he 
must find the child. 

One day he opened his eyes on that cor- 
ridor and saw it clear. A homely room, 
about which Stephen and Hannah were 
moving, and a neighbor in homely talk be- 
side the stove. 

“, . . honestly, you’ll have to move out 
to make room for the truck they've 
brought him. The whole Open has lugged 
something here.” 

And Stephen’s voice—surely Stephen’s 
voice was saying: 

“That’s all right—he deserved it.” 

And again the neighbor’s voice: 

“Well, Pll always be proud it was my 
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The Age of Fable, The Age of Chivalry, and 

The Legends of Charlemagne, all complete 

in one volume. 790 pages with 16 Aquatone 

illustrations. (G14) 

e Carlyle’s The French 
Revolution 

780 pp. with 16 Aquat 


illuste {GI3) 





Each volume 
COMPLETE and 
UNABRIDGED 


Full size, cloth bound, 
—beautifully printed 
from brand new plates 


Already Published 


G1 War and Peace . Count Leo Tolstoy 
G2 The Life of med Johnson é Jeo Boswell 
G3 Les Miserables Victor Hugo 
G4 The Complete Poems of Keats and hetey 
G5. sea | s Lives. The Dryden translatio 
Edward Gibbon’s The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire (Compiete in = volumes.) 
Ss ee Complete Novels of Jane Aus 
The Medici (With 32 full-page illustrations) 
‘oung 
G10 Twelve Famous Plays of the Restoration and 
Eighteenth Century oe Wycherley, 
Goldsmith, Sheridan, etc.) 
G11 Montaigne’s —— The Florio peetites. 
G12 Quentin Durward, Ivanhoe 
and Kenilworth 
by Sir Walter Scott 


MODERN 
LIBRARY 





husband found her little red mitten down 
the cut... . 

Then a child came to hang about the 
deorway, and to stare at the bed where 
Waldo was lying; and when she saw his 
eyes looking at her, she smiled and ran 
away—Stephen’s child, safe and well and 
smniling. 

Waldo lay still. It was as if he had 
stood close to that dead wall of hatred 
which he had feared, but its door had 
swung open, and there was nothing there. 


Reprinted from “Old-Fashioned Tales,” 
by Zona Gale (copyright, 1983), by per- 
mission of D. Appleton-Century Company, 
publishers. 





The Order of the Round Table is open 
to all high school students in the field of 
creative writing. Students who qualify 
as Squires are notified by mail. Pub- 
lication of their work initiates students 
as Knights or Ladies of the Order. 

All manuscripts should bear the name 
of the writer, age, grade, school, city, 
state, and teacher's name. 


ROUND TABLE. = 


A Window 


I'd like a window looking out upon the 
street, 

Where all the world walks up and down, 

Where childish shouts rise up to me 

To tempt my leaving soon, a window 
where 

I watch each passing face, dark-skinned 
and fair alike. 

They come and go, forgetting I am there, 

But children glancing up to wave and 
smile 

Are not unknown to me. 

I like a window looking out upon the 
street, 

Where I can stand and watch the snow, 

And feel the chilling breeze upon my face; 

And on a peaceful night, 

See glittering lights, God’s 
candles lit above; 

Few noisy people down below disturb 

My thoughts, up here so calm and near to 
Him who knows 

Our greatest haunts and fears. 

—Marguerite Bauer, 16, 

St. Mary’s School, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Sister M. Julitta, Teacher. 


beneath; 


Revolt Against Time 


I am weary of time and tumult. 
live 

As trees and stones, and not as fugitive 

Before the muffled thunder of the heart; 

The swirl of thoughts that beat the mind 
apart, 

The gusty breath, revolving without rest 

The slowly yielding bastions of the breast, 

The sharp, relentless pulses, wave on wave, 

Forcing their way through tissues to the 
grave. 


I would 


Oh, that the mind could fathom, the flesh 
could know 

The still, white, languor of the quiet snow, 

The hush of winter reigning infinite rhyme 

Of snow flakes into the Gulf of time. 

The bright, oblivious peace that soothes a 
stream 

Singing forever in a sunlit dream. 

The sombre poppied slumber of a stone 

Upon a hill o’er which the years have 
flown. 

I would be as the earth; I would be .as 
the dust 

Inert, and senseless to the second’s thrust; 

Armored with water’s power, with gran- 
ite’s strength 

To raise the siege of hours that stretch 
their length. 

—Sorrel H. Franzos, 
South Side H. S., 
Newark, N. J. 


A Wet Street at Night 


The street lies under my balcony; a 
long, straight, glittering path that grows 
smaller in the distance, and then is tun- 
neled by the darkness. On each side of 
the street, miniature rivers flow. They are 
burdened by cargo. The darkness is dis- 





turbed by two bright eyes that glow 
dimly, then bright, like some monster 
batting his eyes. It sweeps by, a long, 
low, dark car; and leaves behind a faint 
odor of gas and cigar. Then darkness 
settles again over the long and _ lonely 
street. 
—Bobby Asbury, 17, 
Forson (Tex.) H. S. 
Mrs. L. L. Martin, Teacher. 


Smoke 


Out of the chimneys of the town 
Come the smoke ladies 
In their dresses of gray or blue. 
They make an eternal procession. 
Out of the chimneys 
Come they, 
Out into the cold December air. 
Some are flirts that trip gayly, 
Others matrons, old and gray, 
Mountain nymphs, 
Dancing and twirling, 
Elderly schoolmarms, too. 
And a few of that unconquerable age, 
Sixteen. . 
Most of them twist and turn. 
Vain ladies are they 
Trying always to show 
Some new or unusual 
Part of their gowns. 
—Mary Elizabeth Cowden, 17, 
LaPorte (Ind.) H. 8S. 
Miss Eleanor Moore, Teacher. 


Nature's Antidote 


I was angry when I started up the hill, 
But as I walked, I saw things in a dif- 
ferent light. 
How could I keep my anger with me still, 
When everything around me was so fair 
and bright. 
—Ora MacFarland, 16, 
Belmont (Mass.) H. 8. 
V. B. Ames, Teacher. 


Bottled-Up 


Why should there be bottled-up people? 
Isn’t there a law which says something 
about freedom of speech and thought? 


. Yet there are people who suppress their 


emotions. They remind one of a bottle of 
champagne, bubbling and sparkling inside 
the bottle, but with a great big cork on 
it, to keep the sparkle in. Perhaps some 
day the cork will come off and it will all 
gush out until the bottle is dry. 

It takes a long time to refill a bottle 
with the same contents as before. It is 
better to empty the bottle gradually and 
enjoy the contents than to gulp them 
down. 

—Yetta Frank, 15, 
Samuel J. Tilden H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss A. Rae, Teacher. 


Student Section SCHOLASTIC 


Moods 


Oh! Would that all my moods could be to 
laugh and smile and play. 
Alas, I ery, and frown and sulk a part of 
every day. 
—Shirley Armentrout, 14, 
Goldsboro (N. C.) H. 8. 
Miss Gardner, Teacher. 


the silence when 

the winds are breathless, and 
just so shall be my state when I 
am dead! 

—Florencio Mones Apolinar, 18, Philip- 
pine School of Arts and Trade, 
Manila, P. I. Teacher, Mr. Claude 
Kipka. 

* 


The Pines 


The pines are not afraid; 
They stand straight and tall, 
They have nothing to hide. 


There are other trees 
Who hide themselves 
In voluminous skirts of leaves. 


There are people who hide themselves 
In thoughts and manners not their own. 


If their lives had been worth-while, 
They, too, could stand straight and tall, 
Unafraid— 


The pines are not afraid. 
—Hazel Gustavson, 17, West H. S., 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. Teacher, 
Julia Wegener. 


Pussywillows 


In the field I hear a mew, 

On the shell, I hear a scratch 

Of a pussy breaking through 

In the pussywillow patch! 
—Mildred Ferguson, 13, Goffstown 

School, Goffstown, New Hampshire. 

Miss Ruth-Ellen Dodge, Teacher. 


Farm Relief 


John McCormick makes plows, disks, and 
harrows. 

Silas Brown plows, disks, and harrows 
forty acres of land in Iowa. 


John McCormick sits in the effluence of 
altar-breathing dusks. An_ orches- 
tra’s lilting melody reaches the dimly- 
lighted veranda. His jeweled fingers 
clasp the crystal rim of a goblet. He 
sighs. “My God! Why did you have 
to crush me this way?” 


Silas Brown trudges behind a bumping 
plow in the burning heat of the mid- 
day sun. The lonely bawl of cattle 
reaches his dust-laden ears. His 
gnarled fingers desperately clasp the 
plow handles. He sighs. “My God! 
Why did you have to crush me this 
way?” 


John McCormick makes plows, disks, and 
harrows. 


Silas Brown plows, disks, and harrows 
forty acres of land in Iowa. 
—Howard Lowe, Union H. 8., 
Phoeniz, Ariz. 
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APRIL 21, 
SCHOOL NEWS 


Privilege Cards 
GUNNISON, COLO.—Special _ privi- 
lege cards, permitting absence during 
study periods, are being issued by the 
Student Council to students who maintain 
a required high scholarship standing and 
who observe other citizenship duties. 


1934 


Change of Name 
PONCA CITY, OKLA.—In order to 
conduct a rifle raffle without sullying their 
good name, the local Hi-Y members or- 
ganized a Bachelor’s Club as sponsors of 
the lottery. 


Students Explore 

OAKLAND, CAL.—Tech students are 
being taught to explore their own city. 
Student officers and editors are being 
conducted on inspection trips of hos- 
pitals and other social agencies in the 
expectation that they will let other stu- 
dents know where they can learn some- 
thing outside of school. 

Code Prices Stop School Paper 

ATLANTA, GA.—Shortly after win- 
ning third place in the Columbia Scholas- 
tic Journalistic Contest this year, editors 
of The Scroll, University Laboratory H. S. 
paper, learned that the paper was being 
forced to cease publication. High print- 
ing prices, fixed by the printers’ NRA 
code in place of competitive bidding, are 


forcing the publication to lose money be- | 


yond the nteans of the school. ‘The school 

has had no success in its efforts to combat 

the price-fixing authority of the code. 
—Etta C. Stanton. 


Laughs ff Wed 


Reporter: Hey, chief! Big scoop! Man 
bites dog! 
City Editor: 


the dog. 


swell! Interview 


That's 


—As Thousands Cheer. 
a 


Things You'd Never Know Unless We 
Told You 


Although there are plenty of non- 
Mohican-speaking Mohicans left, the last 
of the Mohicans who could speak Mohican 
died last year. 

e 

Stamp collectors in the United States 

average three per square mile. 
. 

A bill was introduced into the Argen- 
tine Parliament to bar from voting any 
one who had been either convicted of a 
crime—or acquitted four times. 

4 

Divorce (statistics show that the only 
child has a twenty per cent less chance 
of finding happiness in married life. 

* 

The Italian government recently for- 
bade the sale of any wine containing less 
than nine per cent alcohol. 

* 

Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, Dollfuss and 
Kemal, the iron men of today’s world, are 
all of recent peasant descent. 

. 

Among the earliest users of a system of 

shorthand were Cicero and Julius Caesar. 
W. E. Farbstein in Life. 


Student Section 





The Teachers’ Column 


In “Running Your Financial Life,” it is 
stated that 90 out of 100 men at 65 years 
are dependent on charity. It is easy to 
draw the conclusion that they have only 
their heedless, unsaving habits to blame. 
But are there not other factors which 
prevent this vast majority of old people 
from enjoying financial security? Do the 
fortunate 5 per cent owe their indepen- 
dence entirely to the fact that they carried 
insurance? 


* 

In view of the importance and timeli- 
ness of the question of electric and gas 
utilities, it is suggested that teachers start 
some of their brighter students to reading 
books on the question. Two of the best 
authorities are Ernest Gruening, editor of 
the New York Evening Post, and Morris 
L. Cooke. Gruening won a municipal 
power battle on his own when he edited 
an independent, crusading newspaper in 
Portland, Maine, a few years ago. 

* 


Considering the Nakian statue of Babe 
Ruth, what other American figures might 
be chosen to be cast in statues as repre- 
sentative of this age? Tom Pendergast? 
Insull? Dillinger? Capone? Edison? Ein- 
stein? Nicholas Murray Butler? Bing 
Crosby? Sinclair Lewis? Ivy Lee? Morgan? 
Rockefeller? Schwab? Mrs. Belmont? 
Garbo? Mrs. Boole? Bishop Manning? 

Does the first paragraph in Zona Gale’s 
story convey a realistic picture? How 


SLIC} ae 
A va 


many students can report 
servation of the beginnin PR sig 
storm? 


It may be a good snk to drill the class 
in the different types of bonds, mentioned 
in “Running Your Financial Life.” In 
connection with stock frauds, discuss the 
Fletcher-Rayburn bill. 

Angther article that is suitable for 
memory drilling is “When Is Music Well 
Played?” It is interesting to apply the 
principles listed there to the enjoyment of 
other arts. 

* 

If your students are interested in the 
consumer problems, mentioned under So- 
cial Studies Signposts, they may obtain 
information on organizing and conducting 
consumer activities from Consumer Dis- 


TGA 
1584 


tributors, 30. Irving Place, New York. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 
No. 12 


Find the missing words in this issue. 


Complete rules appeared January 27th. 
i. .The .... who designed the 
was William Gehron of the 


in securities sold in 
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$< 55m 


is used to denote 


musical practice of some _ stress 


at 


the 
or 


. to give it 


defended the system of 
introduced in Penn- 


sylvania by Governor ...... : 














In the first 


issue you will read 





“Helen Retires,” an opera libretto by 
John Erskine—A Journey With Dickens 
by Kate Douglas Wiggin. A new phase of 
O. Henry’s career by Alexander Woollcott. 

Sit in every month on the Golden 
Book’s feast of great fiction—yarns 
enduring vitality by Hermann Suder- 
mann, Margaret Kennedy, Donn Byrne, 
Paul naan. Jack London, Johan Bojer, 
Stacy Aumonier, Somerset Maugham, 
Stephen Leacock, etc. 


FREE if you write now 


23 fascinating reproductions of famous 
original manuscripts of Dickens, Robert 
Burns, Longfellow, Stevenson, Poe, etc. 
Only a limited number available. Send 
your order promptly to be assured of yours. 





Read the 
World’s Great 


Authors Every 


Month in The Golden Book 


LIMITED TRIAL OFFER 


6 months 


for 51 o0 


Mail this 
coupon with $1.00 to 


GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE, 
233 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Here is my $1. Send me GOLDEN 
BOOK for 6 months and the 23 facsimile 
manuscripts. 


NAME 
ADDRESS . 
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| SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 








COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
BEAVER COLLEG 


20 Minutes from All Philadelphia Advantages 
STANDARD four-year college for women. Liberal 
arts, science. A.B., B.S., Mus.B. F.A. de- 
grees. Home economics, kindergarten, elemen- 
tary ed., health ed., com’l ed.—secretaryship, 
muste, fine arts, dramatics. Graduates granted 
teachers’ certificates’. Convenient practice teach- 

Suites with private baths. Gymnasiums, 

. National patronage. 8 ist year. 
Catalog. Walter B. Greenway, D.D 

LL.D., Pres., Box S Jenkintown, Pa. 








; < ans 2, 3. 4-year normal courses in 
’ f rs | rj ori ’ Physical Education and in 
Wi c ———., — B pe ing to a 
e t) S fe t egree. an ~year Secre- 


tarial. Junior College. 
Placement service Dormitories. 

SCHOOLS, ING. Catsloc. 

Rock Creek Park Estates, Box S, Washington, D. C. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
School of 
S A We G rt N T Physical Education 
Physicai Therapy 
Of Boston University. 53rd yr. 4 years high school required. 


4-year degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
Prof. E. Hermann, Dir., 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 





* 








TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 











E LECTRICAL 

NGINEERING 
A BROAD, basic, intensive course for men of lim- 
ited time, complete in one school year. Approved by 
educators, endorsed by industry. Modern buildings. 
41 years’ successful experience. Catalog on request. 


wy BLISS "veqsii* 


324 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 























NEW MEXICO SCHOOL of 


™ 





NE of the Nation's outstanding mining schools ... Courses 

in Mining, Metollurgy, Petroleum and Mining Geology, and 
General ... Practical instruction, small classes, fine equipment, strong 
faculty ... Splendid climate yeor round .., All expenses unusvally low 


+++ Send for cotalog. 
&.$. REED, REGISTRAR, SOCORRO, N. M. 








PRATT INSTITUTE 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

School of Science and Technology 
ENGINEERING 
Mechanical-Electrical-Chemical 
INTENSIVE THREE-YEAR COURSES 


Apply now for classes starting in September 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR “S” 














FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


Student 


Students are invited to have their say 

in this department. Letters about 

problems of high school students are 

especially welcome. Letters should 
be confined to 300 words. 


Demands 

Dear Editor: How can adults 
treat us like infants in arms and 
then expect us to be the hope 
of the world? All I ask is to be 
treated the way I am now by some few 
sensible people. I want my age dismissed, 
my lack of experience condoned, and my 
remarks taken for what they are worth. 
This is the way adults treat each other. 
Why don’t they act decently toward us? 

—Edward Nicol, American Community 

School, Beirut, Syria. 


The Manuscript Mill 

Dear Editor: Will you please send word 

of what you do with literary attempts 

like mine? If you do anything very bad 

to them, I’d like to have my noble effort 

back as my warning against more such 
work, 

—Margaret Sims, Roosevelt Jr. H. S., 

Altoona, Penna. 


All student manuscripts are scrutinized 
under a magnifying glass for signs of tal- 
ent while they are still fresh from the 
envelope. Rejected manuscripts are ten- 
derly laid away in a file basket.—Ed. 

* 


Air Ads 

Sirs: Why make it a federal offense for 
radio advertisers to threaten to discon- 
tinue programs unless people buy prod- 
ucts? After all, the chief aim of these 
programs is to sell the product and not to 

furnish free amusement. 

—Sophie Thoren, 

Satom (N. J.) H. 8. 


Testimonial 
Sirs: When Will Rogers’ picture, 
“David Harum,” opened, I read the book 
of the same name. I also used it for a 
book report and am now enjoying the 
book again. 
—Gloria Kennerk, R. R. No. 8, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 








MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Many 
early examinations expected. Short 
hours. Write immediately for 
free 32-page book, with list of 
positions and full particulars tell- 
ing how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. C285 Rochester, N. Y. 


_ Student Section 


Forum 


Tips 


Dear Sir: I am a waitress 
and I can’t see why accepting 
tips should lower the worker's 
character. My sister, also a 
waitress, feels differentiy. She 
says she feels cheap when any- 
one tips her. But neither of 
us understands how tipping 
lowers the scale of living of 
the worker. 

—Lorain Lager, Helena (Mont.) H. 8. 

Workers who accept tips enable the em- 
ployer to justify cutting their wages. In- 
stead of receiving a fixed income of what 
they have justly earned, the worker is 
obliged to depend upon the charity of the 
customer.—Ed. 


e 
The Write Wing 
Muriel Swegles, No. 83, Webberville, Mich. 
Eula Kelley, 314 S. Cerritos Ave., Downey, 


al. 
i Blair, Jr., 917 Phoenix Ave., Ches- 
ter, Va. te 
Catharine Crosetti, 1798 KimbaN Ave., Hay- 
ward, Cal. 
Marie Oar, 720 9th Ave. S., Nampa, Idaho. 
Beverley Speicher, Bergholz, Ohio. 
Ruth Obernier, 20 Academy Ave., Waterbury, 


Conn. 
Margaret Pyper, 402 Second Ave., Havre, 
Mont. , 
Helen Burton, 229 Elmer St., Vineland, N. J. 
Evelyn Smith, Canton, N. J. 


8 
Are Privileges Fair? 

Dear Editor: Your editorial, “Did It 
Ever Happen to You?” contains the real 
thing. People say that they are fair- 
minded (and they really mean to be) and 
they talk about the other fellow’s privi- 
leges; yet deep within them is something 
that intends to get that coveted “pull” for 
themselves. 

But isn’t it a waste of ink to write 
about things that will go on and on, no 
matter how much you appeal to the coun- 
try’s fair-mindedness? Do you think 
people will ever learn to get along with- 
out special privileges and their evils? 

—Rhetta Henderson, 
Houlton (Me.) H. 8. 
* 


Literary Note 
Dear Editor: Miss W. writes that the 
Bible should be studied in scheol. Does 
she know that much of the Bible is made 
of cruel, barbaric wars, vulgarity, murder, 
and falsehood. Would all this be a good 
influence on high school minds? The 
cruelty of the Lord in the Bible can not 
possibly be the God of love whom we 
worship today. I suggest that students 
be allowed to study a book containing 
only the good parts of the Bible. 
—Geraldine Carpenter, Rome 
(N. Y.) Free Academy 





Art Institute of Pittsburgh 
COMMERCIAL ART : Illustration : Fash- 
ion Drawing : ; 
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iS rk sold. let. 130 Stanwix 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Willis Shook, Director 











POCKV IGT TEAC. 


419 U.S.NaT. Bane BLOG Denves.co 


25 SUPERIOR photograph copies made for $1.50. 
Copyrighted booklet, “How to apply,” etc., etc., 
etc.. free to members, 50c to non-members. Every 


ecard and information. 
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AGENCY & teacher needs it. 
- 
g in the West. 


Write today for enroliment 
Largest Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1906. 











“MEET SPRING WITH A SMILE” 


on your face, and a Knokabout on your back. Growing faster than any college garment on market 


today. 


Eleven attractive colors. 
permanent, solidly embroidered emblems. 


Meets every college need; durable; well made; keeps beauty; 
Large insignia (Indian, Tiger, Bulldog, Bear, etc.) on 


the back, with school name; your own name and class year on front, in any school colors. 
Step out from the crowd: Show your loyalty by wearing a Knokabout. A style for every purpose. 


With 5%” Chenille letter, makes most appropriate award possible. 


folder. 


Write for complete descriptive 


THE COLLEGE EMBLEM SHOP, Detroit, Mich. 
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APRIL 21, 1934 


The only way to find the beauty there is in this world for you to enjoy is 
by directing your attention to it. This means knowing what to look for! 





SOME people have a mistaken idea about art. You meet them 
every day. They feel that the only way in which a person can 
enjoy art is by being an artist—by being able to draw, or to 


paint, or to carve a figure from a block of marble. 


This, of course, is a fallacy. There’s no more truth in it 
than there is in saying that the only way you can enjoy a movie 


is by being a movie actor! 


You can quickly tell whether or not you have an innate 


appreciation of art. 


Ask Yourself 


1. Do I prefer clothes of harmonious colors and good design? 


2. Do I enjoy living and working in restful, well-arranged quarters? 


3. Do the smooth-flowing contours of the modern automobiles appeal 


to me? 


- Do I enjoy the out-of-doors—the rhythm and color and mystery and 


beauty of nature? 


IF your answer is ‘‘Yes’”’ to three of the above four 
questions, then you do appreciate art. And by nur- 
turing and developing your appreciation of art, your life 
will be fuller, richer. Your chances of being lonely— 
even when alone—will be minimized. 


To help you develop your appreciation of art, 
there is a publication—The American Magazine of 
ART. This magazine is designed to help you under- 
stand the principles of art, the fundamentals. As you 
read it, you will understand why art has always fas- 
cinated men and women. You will understand why 
art lives down through the ages. 


You find in The American Magazine of ART articles 
which are easy to read, because they are written 
clearly, concisely. There are many beautiful illus- 
trations—examples of the art of the glorious past, 
and of our living present. 


In The Magazine of ART, there is entertaining in- 


Permanent Value 


“It combines worthwhile articles of permanent value with current 
art news and book reviews.” Nell G. Sill, Librarian, Cleveland 


Museum of Aft. 
Thoughtful 


“The Magazine is beautiful. And the contents are very thoughtful 
and vital.” Ruth L. Benjamin, New York City. 


Best Format 


“. . . outstandingly the best format that has yet appeared among 
American art publications.”” Francis H. Taylor, Director, Worcester 
Art Museum. 


Practical 


“... mot only practical, but one of the most beautiful.”” Theodore 
Sizer, School of the Fine Arts, Yale University. 


formation on all the arts. Up-to-the-minute develop- 
ments are discussed. It brings you a complete record 
of current activity—yet with a balance maintained 
between the art of the past and the art of the present. 


The American Magazine of ART is profusely il- 
lustrateda—AND NOW, including Creative Art, it is the 
most important art monthly in the country. 


The American Magazine of ART has been published 
continuously for 25 years by The American Federation 
of Arts—a national organization for the cultivation of 
the arts—to develop an interest in, and an apprecia- 
tion of, art. 


The price of The American Magazine of ART is $5 
a year. To make it easy for you to discover this publica- 
tion, you are invited to subscribe for FOUR FULL 
MONTHS for ONLY A DOLLAR. Take advantage 
of this special introductory offer. Clip and send the 
coupon today. 










Clip this eoupon and [mail"it NOw 


The American Magazine of Art 
809 Barr Building, Washington, D. C, 


Please send me The American Magazine of ART for FOUR FULL 
MONTHS. A dollar is enclosed.* 
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Roasted, Salted a secret way, 
Planters are Crisp, Delicious 
s--and Extremely Digestible! 


M-M-M .. they’re good! Yes—and 

good for you! Peanuts “burn up” 
completely inside you into energy. They're 
extremely digestible—when fresh. 


And Planters are fresh! The plumpest 
choice “Virginias” —selected—roasted and 
salted our own secret way—they’re rushed 
out under refrigeration to keep that deli- 
cate flavor and fresh crunchiness you love. 


You'll be crazy about them. Get a bag! 


ALL 4 main food elements (proteins, carbohydrates, 
vegetable oils, minerals) are supplied by Planters 
Peanuts, in perfect proportions. That’s why they give 
such energy, are so digestible. (Made by world’s 
largest roasters and salters of peanuts.) 


PLANTERS Gori. 
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